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THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


WE GATHER THE HONEY OF WISDOM FROM THORNS, NOT FROM FLOWERS. 





of AN ) NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘Who best can suffer, best can do.’— MILTON. 


} What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the 
tale of life 


‘Were | asked what best dignifies the present and con- 
secrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just 
moral from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light 
upon our reason; what gives the firmest strength to our 
religion; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man 
and elevate his soul—! would answer, with Lassues, it is 
“ EXPERIENCE.” ’—Lorp LytTun, 

*QUEEN’S HEAD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
* June 4th, 1887. 

* Sir,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testi- 
monial and Poem on ENO’S justly celebrated * FRUIT SALT” ? 
My occupation being a very sedentary one, I came here to see what 
change of air would do for me, and, at the wish of some personal 
Jriends, 1 have taken your “ FRUIT SALT,” and the good result 
therefrom is my reason for addressing you. 

* I am, Sir, yours truly, A Lapy. 

* The Appetite it will enforce, 

And help the system in its course ; 

Perhaps you've ate or drank too much, 

It will restore like magic touch. 

Depression, with its fearful sway, 

It drives electric-like away ; 

And if the Blood is found impure, 

It will effect a perfect cure. 


‘Free from danger, free from harm, 
lt acts like some magician’s charm ; 
At any time a dainty draught, 
Which will dispel disease’s shaft ; 
More priceless than the richest gold, 
That ever did its wealth unfold ; 
And all throughout our native land 
Should always have it at command,’ 


ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Lady writes :— 

‘I think you will be glad to hear that I find your “ FRUIT 
SALT ” a most valuable remedy; and I can assure you I recommend 
it to all my friends, and the result is always satisfactory. Every- 
thing—medicine or food—ceased to act properly ; for at least three 
months before I commenced taking it, the little fuod I could take 
generally punished me or returned. My life was one of great 
suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. To me and 
our family it has been a great earthly blessing; I feel I cannot say 
Aiki too much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the 
V Ai “ FRUIT SALT” known to other sufferers. Iam getting better 
=a mj) ny vt) MI rapidly, snd expect to totally recover, after spending hundreds 
mn HY TIES Le pounds, and travelling about for twelve years.’ 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— ‘After suffering two and 

a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without 
auy benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” and before [ had finished one bottle I found it 
doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have 
not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford,’ 


The value of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. +-Sterling honesty of purpose. Without 
it Life is a Sham !—‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success, A score of 
abominable imitations are ‘immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 


enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit. —ADAMs, 











CAUTION.-—Lcamine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked BENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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A Gentleman of France. 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, 
SIEUR DE MARSAC. 


By Strantey J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MEN CALL IT CHANCE. 


7 I were telling more than the truth, or had it in my mind to 
embellish my adventures, I could, doubtless, by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity make it appear that I owed my escape from 
Father Antoine’s meshes to my own craft; and tell, in fine, as 
pretty a story of plots and counterplots as M. de Brantéme has 
ever woven. Having no desire, however, to magnify myself, and, 
at this time of day, scarcely any reason, I am fain to confess that 
the reverse was the case ; and that while no man ever did less to 
free himself than I did, my adversary retained his grasp to the 
end, and had surely, but for a strange interposition, effected my 
ruin. How relief came, and from what quarter, I might defy the 
most ingenious person, after reading my memoirs to this point, 
to say ; and this not so much by reason of any subtle device, as 
because the hand of Providence was for once directly manifest. 
The three days of grace which the priest had granted I passed 
in anxious but futile search for some means of escape, every plan 
I conceived dying stillborn, and not the least of my miseries 
lying in the fact that I could discern no better course than still 
VOL, XXII. NO, CXXIX. a 
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to sit and think, and seemed doomed to perpetual inaction. 
M. de Rambouillet being a strict Catholic, though in all other 
respects a patriotic man, I knew better than to have recourse to 
him ; and the priest’s influence over M. d’Agen I had myself 
witnessed. For similar reasons I rejected the idea of applying to 
the king ; and this exhausting the list of those on whom I had 
any claim, I found myself thrown on my own resources, which 
seemed limited—my wits failing me at this pinch—to my sword 
and Simon Fleix. 

Assured that I must break out of Blois if I would save, not 
myself only, but others more precious because entrusted to my 
charge, I thought it no disgrace to appeal to Simon ; describing 
in alively fashion the danger which threatened us, and inciting 
the lad by every argument which I thought likely to have weight 
with him to devise some way of escape. 

‘ Now is the time, my friend, I said, ‘to show your wits, and 
prove that M. de Rosny, who said you had a cunning above the 
ordinary, was right. If your brain can ever save your head, now is 
the time! For I tell you plainly, if you cannot find some way to 
outmanceuvre this villain before to-morrow, I am spent. You 
can judge for yourself what chance you will have of going free.’ 

I paused at that, waiting for him to make some suggestion. 
To my chagrin he remained silent, leaning his head on his hand, 
and studying the table with his eyes in a sullen fashion; so 
that I began to regret the condescension I had evinced in letting 
him be seated, and found it necessary to remind him that he had 
taken service with me, and must do my bidding. 

‘ Well,’ he said morosely, and without looking up, ‘I am ready 
to doit. But I do not like priests, and this one least of all. I 
know him, and I will not meddle with him!’ 

‘You will not meddle with him?’ I cried, almost beside my- 
self with dismay. 

‘No, I won't,’ he replied, retaining his listless attitude. ‘I 
know him, and I am afraid of him. I am no match for him.’ 

‘Then M. de Rosny was wrong, was he ?’ I said, giving way 
to my anger. 

‘If it please you,’ he answered pertly. 

‘This was too much forme. My riding-switch lay handy, and 
I snatched it up. Before he knew what I would be at, I fell upon 
him, and gave him such a sound wholesome drubbing as speedily 
brought him to his senses. When he cried for merey—which he 
did not for a good space, being still possessed by the peevish 
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devil which had ridden him ever since his departure from Rosny 
—I put it to him again whether M. de Rosny was not right. 
When he at last admitted this, but not till then, I threw the 
whip away and let him go, but did not cease to reproach him as he 
deserved. 

‘ Did you think,’ I said, ‘ that I was going to be ruined because 
you would not use your lazy brains? That I was going to sit 
still, and let you sulk, while mademoiselle walked blindfold into 
the toils? Not at all, my friend!’ 

‘Mademoiselle!’ he exclaimed, looking at me with a sudden 
change of countenance, and ceasing to rub himself and scowl, as 
he had been doing. ‘She is not here, and is in no danger.’ 

‘ She will be here to-morrow, or the next day,’ I said. 

‘You did not tell me that!’ he replied, his eyes glittering. 
‘Does Father Antoine know it ?’ 

‘ He will know it the moment she enters the town,’ I answered. 

Noting the change which the introduction of mademoiselle’s 
name into the affair had wrought in him, I felt something like 
humiliation. But at the moment I had no choice; it .was my 
business to use such instruments as came to my hand, and not, 
mademoiselle’s safety being at stake, to pick- and choose too 
nicely. In a few minutes our positions were reversed. The lad 
had grown as hot as I cold, as keenly excited as I critical. When 
he presently came to a stand in front of me, I saw a strange like- 
ness between his face and the priest’s; nor was I astonished when 
he presently made just such a proposal as I should have expected 
from Father Antoine himself. 

‘There is only one thing for it,’ he muttered, trembling all 
over. ‘He must be got rid of!’ 

‘Fine talking!’ I said, contemptuously. ‘ If he were-a soldier 
he might be brought to it. But he is a priest, my friend, and 
does not fight.’ 

‘Fight? Who wants him to fight?’ the lad answered, his 
face dark, his hands moving restlessly. ‘It is the easier done. 
A blow in the back, and he will trouble us no more.’ 

‘Who is to strike it?’ I asked drily. 

Simon trembled and hesitated; but presently, heaving a deep 
sigh, he said, ‘I will.’ 

‘It might not be difficult,’ I muttered, thinking it over. 

‘It would be easy,’ he answered under his breath. His eyes 
shone, his lips were white, and his long dark hair hung wet over 
his forehead. 
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I reflected ; and the longer I did so the more feasible seemed 
the suggestion. A single word, and I might sweep from my 
path the man whose existence threatened mine; who would not 
meet me fairly, but, working against me darkly and treacherously, 
deserved no better treatment at my hands than that which a 
detected spy receives. He had wronged my mother; he would 
fain destroy my friends ! 

And, doubtless, I shall be blamed by some and ridiculed by 
more for indulging in scruples at such a time. But I have all 
my life long been prejudiced against that form of underhand 
violence which I have heard old men contend came into fashion 
in our country in modern times, and which certainly seems to be 
alien from the French character. Without judging others too 
harshly, or saying that the poniard is never excusable—for then 
might some wrongs done to women and the helpless go without 
remedy—I have set my face against its use as unworthy of a 
soldier. At the time, moreover, of which I am now writing the 
extent to which our enemies had lately resorted to it tended to 
fix this feeling with peculiar firmness in my mind; and, but for 
the very desperate dilemma in which I stood at the moment— 
and not I alone—I do not think I should have entertained 
Simon’s proposal for a minute. 

As it was, I presently answered him in a way which left him 
in no doubt of my sentiments. ‘Simon, my friend,’ I said—and 
I remember I was a little moved—‘ you have something still to 
learn, both as a soldier anda Huguenot. Neither the one nor the 
other strikes at the back.’ 

‘But if he will not fight?’ the lad retorted rebelliously. 
‘ What then ?’ 

It was so clear that our adversary gained an unfair advantage 
in this way that I could not answer the question. I let it pass, 
therefore, and merely repeating my former injunction, bade Simon 
think out another way. 

He promised reluctantly to do so, and, after spending some 
moments in thought, went out to learn whether the house was 
being watched. 

When he returned, his countenance wore so new an expre 
sion that I saw at once that something had happened. He 
did not meet my eye, however, and did not explain, but made as 
if he would go out again, with something of confusion in his 
manner. Before finally disappearing, however, he seemed to 
change his mind once more; for, marching up to me where I 
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stood eyeing him with tk2 utmost astonishment, he stopped 
before me, and suddenly drawing out his hand, thrust something 
into mine. 

‘What is it, man?’ I said mechanically. 

‘Look!’ he answered rudely, breaking silence for the first 
time. ‘You should know. Why ask me? What have I to do 
with it?’ 

I looked then, and saw that he had given me a knot of velvet 
precisely similar in shape, size, and material to that well-re- 
membered one which had aided me so opportunely in my search 
for mademoiselle. This differed from that a little in colour, but 
in nothing else, the fashion of the bow being the same, and one 
lappet bearing the initials ‘C.d.1. V., while the other had the 
words, ‘A moi.’ I gazed at it in wonder. ‘But, Simon,’ I said, 
‘what does it mean? Where did you get it?’ 

‘Where should I get it?’ he answered jealously. Then, 
seeming to recollect himself, he changed his tone. ‘A woman 
gave it to me in the street,’ he said. 

I asked him what woman. 

‘How should I know?’ he answered, his eyes gleaming with 
anger. ‘It was a woman in a mask.’ 

‘ Was it Fanchette?’ I said sternly. 

‘It might have been. I do not know,’ he responded. 

I concluded at first that mademoiselle and her escort had 
arrived in the outskirts of the city, and that Maignan had 
justified his reputation for discretion by sending in to learn from 
me whether the way was clear before he entered. In this notion 
I was partly confirmed and partly shaken by the accompanying 
message ; which Simon, from whom every scrap of information 
had to be dragged as blood from a stone, presently delivered. 

‘You are to meet the sender half an hour after sunset to- 
morrow evening,’ he said, ‘ on the Parvis at the north-east corner 
of the cathedral.’ 

‘To-morrow evening ?’ 

‘Yes, when else ?’ the lad answered ungraciously. ‘I said to- 
morrow evening.’ 

I thought this strange. I could understand why ‘Maignan 
should prefer to keep his charge outside the walls until he heard 
from me, but not why he should postpone a meeting so long. The 
message, too, seemed unnecessarily meagre, and I began to think 
Simon was still withholding something. 

“Was that all?’ I asked him, 
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‘ Yes, all,’ he answered, ‘ except 

‘Except what ?’ I said sternly. 

‘Except that the woman showed me the gold token Made- 
moiselle de la Vire used to carry,’ he answered reluctantly, ‘and 
said, if you wanted further assurance that would satisfy you.’ 

‘Did you see the coin?’ I cried eagerly. 

‘To be sure,’ he answered. 

‘Then, mon dieu!’ I retorted, ‘either you are deceiving me, 
or the woman you saw deceived you. For mademoiselle has not 
got the token! I have it; here, in my possession! Now, do you 
still say you saw it, man?’ 

‘I saw one like it,’ he answered, trembling, his face damp. 
‘That I will swear. And the woman told me what I have told 
you. And no more.’ 

‘Then it is clear,’ I answered, ‘that mademoiselle has nothing 
to do with this, and is doubtless many a league away. This is 
one of M. de Bruhl’s tricks. Fresnoy gave him the token he stole 
from me. And I told him the story of the velvet knot myself. 
This is a trap; and had I fallen into it, and gone to the Parvis 
to-morrow evening, I had never kept another assignation, my lad.’ 

Simon looked thoughtful. Presently he said, with a crest- 
fallen air, ‘ You were to go alone. The woman said that.’ 

Though I knew well why he had suppressed this item, I for- 
bore to blame him. ‘ What was the woman like ?’ I said. 

‘She had very much of Fanchette’s figure, he answered. 
He could not go beyond that. Blinded by the idea that the 
woman was mademoiselle’s attendant, and no one else, he had 
taken little heed of her, and could not even say for certain that 
she was not a man in woman’s clothes. 

I thought the matter over and discussed it with him ; and was 
heartily minded to punish M. de Bruhl, if I could discover a way 
of turning his treacherous plot against himself. But the lack of 
any precise knowledge of his plans prevented me stirring in the 
matter ; the more as I felt no certainty that I should be master of 
my actions when the time came. 

Strange to say the discovery of this movement on the part of 
Bruhl, who had sedulously kept himself in the background since 
the scene in the king’s presence, far from increasing my anxieties, 
had the effect of administering a fillip to my spirits ; which the 
cold and unyielding pressure of the Jacobin had reduced to a low 
point. Here was something I could understand, resist, and guard 
against. The feeling that I had once more to do with a man of 
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like aims and passions with myself quickly restored me to the use 
of my faculties; as I have heard that a swordsman opposed to the 
powers of evil regains his vigour on finding himself engaged with 
a mortal foe. Though I knew that the hours of grace were fast 
running to a close, and that on the morrow the priest would call 
for an answer, I experienced that evening an unreasonable light- 
ness and cheerfulness. I retired to rest with confidence, and slept 
in comfort, supported in part, perhaps, by the assurance that in 
that room where my mother died her persecutor could have no 
power to harm me. 

Upon Simon Fleix, on the other hand, the discovery that 
Bruhl was moving, and that consequently peril threatened us from 
a new quarter, had a different effect. He fell into a state of 
extreme excitement, and spent the evening and a great part of 
the night in walking restlessly up and down the room, wrestling 
with the fears and anxieties which beset us, and now talking fast 
to himself, now biting his nails in an agony of impatience. In 
vain I adjured him not to meet troubles halfway; or, pointing to 
the pallet which he occupied at the foot of my couch, bade him, 
if he could not devise a way of escape, at least to let the matter 
rest until morning. He had no power to obey, but, tortured by 
the vivid anticipations which it was his nature to entertain, he 
continued to ramble to and fro in a fever of the nerves, and had 
no sooner lain down than he was up again. Remembering, how- 
ever, how well he had borne himself on the night of mademoiselle’s 
escape from Blois, I refrained from calling him a coward; and 
contented myself instead with the reflection that nothing sits 
worse on a fighting-man than too much knowledge—except, 
perhaps, a lively imagination. 

I thought it possible that mademoiselle might arrive next day 
before Father Antoine called to receive his answer. In this 
event I hoped to have the support of Maignan’s experience. But 
the party did not arrive. I had to rely on myself and my own 
resources, and, this being so, determined to refuse the priest’s 
offer, but in all other things to be guided by circumstances. 

About noon he came, attended, as was his practice, by two 
friends, whom he left outside. He looked paler and more shadowy 
than before, I thought, his hands thinner, and his cheeks more 
transparent. I could draw no good augury, however, from these 
signs of frailty, for the brightness of his eyes and the unusual 
elation of his manner told plainly of a spirit assured of the 
mastery. He entered the room with an air of confidence, and 
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addressed me in a tone of patronage which left me in no doubt of 
his intentions; the frankness with which he now laid bare his 
plans going far to prove that already he considered me no better 
than his tool. 

I did not at once undeceive him, but allowed him to proceed, 
and even to bring out the five hundred crowns which he had 
promised me, and the sight of which he doubtless supposed would 
clench the matter. 

Seeing this he became still less reticent, and spoke so largely 
that I presently felt myself impelled to ask him if he would 
answer a question. 

‘That is as may be, M. de Marsac,’ he answered lightly. 
‘You may ask it.’ 

‘You hint at great schemes which you have in hand, father,’ 
Isaid. ‘You speak of France and Spain and Navarre, and kings 
and Leagues and cardinals! You talk of secret strings, and 
would have me believe that if I comply with your wishes I shall 
find you as powerful a patron as M. de Rosny. But—one moment, 
if you please,’ I continued hastily, seeing that he was about to 
interrupt me with such eager assurances as I had already heard ; 
‘tell me this. With so many irons in the fire, why did you 
interfere with one old gentlewoman—for the sake of a few 
crowns ?’ 

‘T will tell you even that,’ he answered, his face flushing at 
my tone. ‘ Have you ever heard of an elephant? Yes. Well, it 
has a trunk, you know, with which it can either drag an oak 
from the earth or lift a groat from the ground. It is so with 
me. But again you ask,’ he continued with an airy grimace, 
‘why I wanted a few crowns. Enough that I did. There are 
going to be two things in the world, and two only, M. de Marsac: 
brains and money. The former I have, and had: the latter I 
needed—and took.’ 

‘Money and brains?’ I said, looking at him thoughtfully. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, his eyes sparkling, his thin nostrils begin- 
ning to dilate. ‘Give me these two, and I will rule France !’ 

‘You will rule France?’ I exclaimed, amazed beyond 
measure by his audacity. ‘ You, man?’ 

‘Yes, I,’ he answered, with abominable coolness. ‘I, priest, 
monk, Churchman, clerk. You look surprised, but mark you, sir, 
there is a change going on. Our time is coming, and yours is 
going. What hampers our lord the king and shuts him up in 
Blois, while rebellions stalk through France? Lack of men? 
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No; but lack of money. Who can get the money for him—you 
the soldier, or I the clerk? A thousand times, I! Therefore, 
my time is coming, and before you die you will see a priest rule 
France.’ 

‘God forbid it should be you,’ I answered scornfully. 

‘As you please,’ he answered, shrugging his shoulders, and 
assuming in a breath a mask of humility which sat as ill on his 
monstrous conceit as ever nun’s veil on a trooper. ‘Yet it may 
even be I; by the favour of the Holy Catholic Church, whose 
humble minister I am.’ 

I sprang up with a great oath at that, having no stomach for 
more of the strange transformations, in which this man delighted, 
and whereof the last had ever the air of being the most hateful. 
‘You villain!’ I cried, twisting my moustaches, a habit I have 
when enraged. ‘And so you would make me a stepping-stone to 
your greatness. You would bribe me—a soldier and a gentle- 
man. Go, before I do you a mischief. That is all I have to say 
to you. Go! You have your answer. I will tell you nothing— 
not a jot or a tittle. Begone from my room !’ 

He fell back a step in his surprise, and stood against the table 
biting his nails and scowling at me, fear and chagrin contending 
with half a dozen devils for the possession of his face. ‘So you 
have been deceiving me,’ he said slowly, and at last. 

‘I have let you deceive yourself,’ I answered, looking at him 
with scorn, but with none of the fear with which he had for a 
while inspired me. ‘ Begone, and do your worst.’ 

‘You know what you are doing,’ he said. ‘I have that will 
hang you, M. de Marsac—or worse.’ 

‘Go!’ I cried. 

‘You have thought of your friends,’ he continued mockingly. 

‘Go!’ I said. 

‘Of Mademoiselle de la Vire, if by any chance she fall into 
my hands? It will not be hanging for her. You remember the 
two Foucauds ?’—and he laughed. 

The vile threat, which I knew he had used to my mother, so 
worked upon me that I strode forward unable to control myself 
longer. In another moment I had certainly taken him by the 
throat and squeezed the life out of his miserable carcase, had 
not Providence in its goodness intervened to save me. The 
door, on which he had already laid‘his hand in terror, opened 
suddenly. It admitted Simon, who, closing it behind him, stood 
looking from one to the other of us in nervous doubt ; divided 
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between that respect for the priest which a training at the 
Sorbonne had instilled into him, and the rage which despair 
arouses in the weakest. 

His presence, while it checked me in my purpose, seemed to 
give Father Antoine courage, for the priest stood his ground, and 
even turned to me a second time, his face dark with spite and 
disappointment. ‘Good,’ he said hoarsely. ‘Destroy yourself 
if you will! I advise you to bar your door, for in an hour the 
guards will be here to fetch you to the question.’ 

Simon cried out at the threat, so that I turned and looked at 
the lad. His knees were shaking, his hair stood on end. 

The priest saw his terror and his own opportunity. ‘ Ay, in 
an hour,’ he continued slowly, looking at him with cruel eyes. 
‘In an hour, lad! You must be fond of pain to court it, and out 
of humour with life to throw it away. Or stay,’ he continued 
abruptly, after considering Simon’s agony for a moment, and 
doubtless deducing from it a last hope, ‘I will be merciful. I 
will give you one more chance.’ 

‘And yourself?’ I said with a sneer. 

‘As you please,’ he answered, declining to be diverted from 
the trembling lad, whom his gaze seemed to fascinate. ‘I will 
give you until half an hour after sunset this evening to reconsider 
the matter. If you make up your minds to accept my terms, 
meet me then. I leave to-night for Paris, and I will give you 
until the last moment. But,’ he continued grimly, ‘if you do 
not meet me, or, meeting me, remain obstinate—God do so to me, 
and more also, if you see the sun rise thrice.’ 

Some impulse, I know not what, seeing that I had no thought 
of accepting his terms or meeting him, led me to ask briefly, 
‘ Where ?’ 

‘On the Parvis of the Cathedral,’ he answered after a moment’s 
calculation. ‘ At the north-east corner, half an hour after sunset. 
It is a quiet spot.’ 

Simon uttered a stifled exclamation. And then for a moment 
there was silence in the room, while the lad breathed hard and 
irregularly, and I stood rooted to the spot, looking so long and 
so strangely at the priest that Father Antoine laid his hand 
again on the door and glanced uneasily behind him. Nor was he 
content until he had hit on, as he fancied, the cause of my strange 
regard. 

‘Ha!’ he said, his thin lip curling in conceit at his astuteness, 
‘I understand. You think to kill me to-night? Let me tell 
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you, this house is watched. If you leave here to meet me with 
any companion—unless it be M. d’Agen, whom I can trust—I 
shall be warned, and be gone before you reach the rendezvous. 
And gone, mind you,’ he added, with a grim smile, ‘ to sign your 
death-warrant.’ 

He went out with that, closing the door behind him; and we 
heard his step go softly down the staircase. I gazed at Simon, 
and he at me, with all the astonishment and awe which it was 
natural we should feel in presence of so remarkable a coincidence. 

For by a marvel the priest had named the same spot and the 
same time as the sender of the velvet knot! 

‘He will go,’ Simon said, his face flushed and his voice 
trembling, ‘and they will go.’ 

‘ And in the dark they will not know him, I muttered. ‘He 
is about my height. They will take him for me!’ 

‘And kill him!’ Simon cried hysterically. ‘They will him! 
He goes to his death, monsieur. It is the finger of God.’ 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE KING’S FACE, 


Ir seemed so necessary to bring home the crime to Bruhl should 
the priest really perish in the trap laid for me, that I came near 
to falling into one of those mistakes to which men of action are 
prone. For my first impulse was to follow the priest to the 
Parvis, closely enough, if possible, to detect the assassins in the 
act, and with sufficient force, if I could muster it, to arrest them. 
The credit of dissuading me from this course lies with Simon, 
who pointed out its dangers in so convincing a manner that I was 
brought with little difficulty to relinquish it. 

Instead, acting on his advice, I sent him to M. d’Agen’s lodg- 
ing, to beg that young gentleman to call upon me before evening. 
After searching the lodging and other places in vain, Simon 
found M. d’Agen in the tennis-court at the Castle, and, inventing 
a crafty excuse, brought him to my lodging a full hour before the 
time. 

My visitor was naturally surprised to find that I had nothing 
particular to say to him. I dared not tell him what occupied 
my thoughts, and for the rest invention failed me. But his gaiety 
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and those pretty affectations on which he spent an infinity of 
pains, for the purpose, apparently, of hiding the sterling worth of 
a character deficient neither in courage nor backbone, were united 
to much good nature. Believing at last that I had sent for him in a 
fit of the vapours, he devoted himself to amusing me and abusing 
Bruhl—a very favourite pastime with him. And in this way he 
made out a call of two hours. 

{ had not long to wait for proof of Simon’s wisdom in taking 
this precaution. We thought it prudent to keep within doors 
after our guest’s departure, and so passed the night in ignorance 
whether anything had happened or not. But about seven next 
morning one of the Marquis’s servants, despatched by M. d’Agen, 
burst in upon us with the news—which was no news from the 
moment his hurried footstep sounded on the stairs—that Father 
Antoine had been set upon and killed the previous evening ! 

I heard this confirmation of my hopes with grave thankful- 
ness; Simon with so much emotion that when the messenger 
was gone he sat down on a stool and began to sob and tremble 
as if he had lost his mother, instead of a mortal foe. I took 
advantage of the occasion to read him a sermon on the end of 
crooked courses; nor could I myself recall without a shudder the 


man’s last words to me; or the lawless and evil designs in which 
he had rejoiced, while standing on the very brink of the pit 
which was to swallow up both him and them in everlasting dark- 
ness. 


Naturally, the uppermost feeling in my mind was relief. I was 
free once more. In all probability the priest had kept his know- 
ledge to himself, and without him his agents would be powerless. 
Simon, it is true, heard that the town was much excited by the 
event; and that many attributed it to the Huguenots. But we 
did not suffer ourselves to be depressed by this, nor had I any 
foreboding until the sound of a second hurried footstep mounting 
the stairs reached our ears. 

I knew the step in a moment for M. d’Agen’s, and something 
ominous in its ring brought me to my feet before he opened the 
door. Significant as was his first hasty look round the room, he 
recovered at sight of me all his habitual sang-froid. He saluted 
me, and spoke coolly, though rapidly. But he panted, and I 
noticed in a moment that he had lost his lisp. 

‘I am happy in finding you,’ he said, closing the door carefully 
behind him, ‘ for Iam the bearer of ill news, and there is not a 
moment to be lost. The king has signed an order for your instant 
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consignment to prison, M. de Marsac, and, once there, it is 
difficult to say what may not happen.’ 

‘My consignment?’ I exclaimed. I may be pardoned if the 
news for a moment found me unprepared. 

‘Yes,’ he replied quickly. ‘The king has signed it at the 
instance of Marshal Retz.’ 

‘But for what ?’ I cried in amazement. 

‘The murder of Father Antoine. You will pardon me,’ he 
continued urgently, ‘but this is no time for words. The 
Provost-Marshal is even now on his way to arrest you. Your 
only hope is to evade him, and gain an audience of the king. I 
have persuaded my uncle to go with you, and he is waiting at 
his lodgings. There is not a moment to be lost, however, if you 
would reach the king’s presence before you are arrested.’ 

‘ But I am innocent!’ I cried. 

‘I know it,’ M. d’Agen answered, ‘and can prove it. But if 
you cannot get speech of the king innocence will avail you 
nothing. You have powerful enemies. Come without more ado, 
M. de Marsac, I pray,’ he added. 

His manner, even more than his words, impressed me with a 
sense of urgency; and postponing for a time my own judgment, 
I hurriedly thanked him for his friendly offices. Snatching up 
my sword, which lay on a chair, I buckled it on; for Simon’s 
fingers trembled so violently he could give meno help. This 
done I nodded to M. d’Agen to go first, and followed him from 
the room, Simon attending us of his own motion. It would be 
then about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

My companion ran down the stairs without ceremony, and so 
quickly it was all I could do to keep up with him. At the outer 
door he signed to me to stand, and darting himself into the 
street, he looked anxiously in the direction of the Rue St. Denys. 
Fortunately the coast was still clear, and he beckoned to me to 
follow him. I did so, and starting to walk in the opposite direc- 
tion as fast as we could, in less than a minute we had put a corner 
between us and the house. 

Our hopes of escaping unseen, however, were promptly dashed. 
The house, I have said, stood in a quiet by-street, which was 
bounded on the farther side by a garden-wall buttressed at 
intervals, We had scarcely gone a dozen paces from my door 
when a man slipped from the shelter of one of these buttresses, 
and after a single glance at us, set off to run towards the Rue St. 
Denys. 
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M. d’Agen looked back and nodded. ‘There goes the news,’ 
he said. ‘They will try to cut us off, but I think we have the 
start of them.’ 

I made no reply, feeling that I had resigned myself entirely 
into his hands. But as we passed through the Rue de Valois, in 
part of which a market was held at this hour, attracting a 
considerable concourse of peasants and others, I fancied I detected 
signs of unusual bustle and excitement. It seemed unlikely that 
the news of the priest’s murder should affect so many people and 
to such a degree, and I asked M. d’Agen what it meant. 

‘There is a rumour abroad,’ he answered, without slackening 
speed, ‘that the king intends to move south to Tours at once.’ 

I muttered my surprise and satisfaction. ‘He will come to 
terms with the Huguenots then ?’ I said. 

‘It looks like it,’ M. d’Agen rejoined. ‘ Retz’s party are in 
an ill-humour on that account, and will wreak it on you if they get 
a chance. On guard!’ he added abruptly. ‘Here are two of 
them !’ 

As he spoke we emerged from the crowd, and I saw, half a 
dozen paces in front of us, and coming to meet us, a couple of 
Court gallants, attended by as many servants. They espied us at 
the same moment, and came across the street, which was tolerably 
wide at that part, with the evident intention of stopping us. 
Simultaneously, however, we crossed to take their side, and so met 
them face to face in the middle of the way. 

‘M. d’Agen,’ the foremost exclaimed, speaking in a haughty 
tone, and with - dark side glance at me, ‘ 1 am sorry to see you in 
ary company! Doubtless you are not aware that this gentleman 
is the subject of an order which has even now been issued to the 
Provost-Marshal.’ 

‘And if so, sir? What-of that ?? my companion lisped in his 
silkiest tone. 

‘What of that?’ the other cried, frowning, and pushing 
slightly forward. 

‘Precisely,’ M. d’Agen repeated, laying his hand on his 
hilt and declining to give back. ‘I am not aware that his 
Majesty has appointed you Provost-Marshal, or that you have any 
warrant, M. Villequier, empowering you to stop gentlemen in the 
public streets.’ 

M. Villequier reddened with anger. ‘You are young, 
M. d’Agen,’ he said, his voice quivering, ‘or I would make you 
pay dearly for that !’ 
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‘My friend is not young,’ M. d’Agen retorted, bowing. ‘He 
is a gentleman of birth, M. Villequier; by repute, as I learned 
yesterday, one of the best swordsmen in France, and no Gascon. 
If you feel inclined to arrest him, do so, I pray. And I will have 
the honour of engaging your son.’ 

As we had all this time our hands on our swords, there needed 
but a blow to bring about one of those street brawls which were 
more common then than now. A number of market-people, drawn 
to the spot by our raised voices, had gathered round, and were 
waiting eagerly to see what wouldhappen. But Villequier, as my 
companion perhaps knew, was a Gascon in heart as well as by 
birth, and seeing our determined aspects, thought better of it. 
Shrugging his shoulders with an affectation of disdain which 
imposed on no one, he signalled to his servants to go on, and 
himself stood aside. 

‘I thank you for your polite offer,’ he said with an evil smile, 
‘and will remember it. But as you say, sir, I am not the Provost- 
Marshal.’ 

Paying little heed to his words, we bowed, passed him, and 
hurried on. But the peril was not over. Not only had the rencontre 
cost us some precious minutes, but the Gascon, after letting us pro- 
ceed a little way, followed us. And word being passed by his ser- 
vants, as we supposed, that one of us was the murderer of Father 
Antoine, the rumour spread through the crowd like wildfire, and 
in a few moments we found ourselves attended by a troop of 
canaille who, hanging on our skirts, caused Simon Fleix no little 
apprehension. Notwithstanding the contempt which M. d’Agen, 
whose bearing throughout was admirable, expressed for them, we 
might have found it necessary to turn and teach them a lesson had 
we not reached M. de Rambouillet’s in the nick of time ; where we 
found the door surrounded by half a dozen armed servants, at sight 
of whom our persecutors fell back with the cowardice which is 
usually found in that class. 

If I had been tempted of late to think M. de Rambouillet 
fickle, I had no reason to complain now; whether his attitude 
was due to M. d’Agen’s representations, or to the reflection that 
without me the plans he had at heart must miscarry. I found 
him waiting within, attended by three gentlemen, all cloaked 
and ready for the road; while the air of purpose which sat on his 
brow indicated that he thought the crisis no common one. Not 
a moment was lost, even in explanations. Waving me to the 
door again, and exchanging a few sentences with his nephew, he 
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gave the word to start, and we issued from the house in a body. 
Doubtless the fact that those who sought to ruin me were his 
political enemies had some weight with him; for I saw his face 
harden as his eyes met those of M. de Villequier, who passed 
slowly before the door as we came out. The Gascon, however, was 
not the man to interfere with so large a party, and dropped back ; 
while M. de Rambouillet, after exchanging a cold salute with 
him, led the way towards the Castle at a round pace. His nephew 
and I walked one on either side of him, and the others, to the 
number of ten or eleven, pressed on behind in a compact body, 
our cortége presenting so determined a front that the crowd, 
which had remained hanging about the door, fled every way. 
Even some peaceable folk who found themselves in our road 
took the precaution of slipping into doorways, or stood aside to 
give us the full width of the street. 

I remarked—and I think it increased my anxiety—that our 
leader was dressed with more than usual care and richness, but, 
unlike his attendants, wore no arms. He took occasion, as we 
hurried along, to give me a word of advice. ‘M. de Marsac,’ he 
said, looking at me suddenly, ‘my nephew has given me to 
understand that you place yourself entirely in my hands,’ 

I replied that I asked for no better fortune, and, whatever the 
event, thanked him from the bottom of my heart. 

‘ Be pleased then to keep silence until I bid you speak,’ he 
replied sharply, for he was one of those whom a sudden stress 
sours and exacerbates. ‘ And, above all, no violence without my 
orders. We are about to fight a battle, and a critical one, but it 
must be won with our heads. If we can we will keep you out of 
the Provost-Marshal’s hands,’ 

And if not? I remembered the threats Father Antoine 
had used, and in a moment I lost sight of the street with all its 
light and life and movement. I felt no longer the wholesome 
stinging of the wind. I tasted instead a fetid air, and saw round 
me a narrow cell and masked figures, and in particular a swarthy 
man in a leather apron leaning over a brazier, from which came 
lurid flames. And I wasbound. I experienced that utter helpless- 
ness which is the last test of courage. The man came forward, 
and then—then, thank God! the vision passed away. An exclama- 
tion to which M. d’Agen gave vent, brought me back to the pre- 
sent, and to the blessed knowledge that the fight was not yet over. 

We were within a score of paces, I found, of the Castle gates ; 
but so were also a second party, who had just debouched from a 
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side-street, and now hurried on, pace for pace, with us, with the 
evident intention of forestalling us. The race ended in bo‘h 
companies reaching the entrance at the same time, with the 
consequence of some jostling taking place amongst the servants. 
This must have led to blows but for the strenuous commands 
which M. de Rambouillet had laid upon his followers. I found 
myself in a moment confronted by a row of scowling faces, while 
a dozen threatening hands were stretched out towards me, and as 
many voices, among which I recognised Fresnoy’s, cried out 
tumultuously, ‘That is he! That is the one!’ 

An elderly man in a quaint dress stepped forward, a paper in 
his hand, and, backed as he was by half a dozen halberdiers, would 
in a moment have laid hands on me if M. de Rambouillet had 
not intervened with a negligent air of authority, which sat 
on him the more gracefully as he held nothing but a riding- 
switch in his hands. ‘Tut, tut! What is this ?’ he said lightly. 
‘I am not wont to have my people interfered with, M. Provost, 
without my leave. You know me, I suppose ?’ 

‘Perfectly, M. le Marquis,’ the man answered with dogged 
respect ; ‘ but this is by the king’s special command.’ 

‘Very good,’ my patron answered, quietly eyeing the faces 
behind the Provost-Marshal, as if he were making a note of them ; 
which caused some of the gentlemen manifest uneasiness. ‘That 
is soon, seen, for we are even now about to seek speech with his 
Majesty.’ 

‘Not this gentleman,’ the Provost-Marshal answered firmly, 
raising his hand again. ‘I cannot let him pass.’ . 

‘Yes, this gentleman too, by your leave,’ the Marquis retorted, 
lightly putting the hand aside with his cane. 

‘ Sir,’ said the other, retreating a step, and speaking with some 
heat, ‘this is no jest with all respect. I hold the king’s own 
order, and it may not be resisted.’ ' 

The nobleman tapped his silver comfit-box and smiled. <I 
shall be the last to resist it—if you have it,’ he said languidly. 

‘You may read it for yourself,’ the Provost-Marshal answered, 
his patience exhausted. 

M. de Rambouillet took the parchment with the ends of his 
fingers, glanced at it, and gave it back. ‘As I thought,’ he said, 
‘a manifest forgery.’ 

‘A forgery!’ cried the officer, crimson with indignation. ‘And 
I had it from the hands of the king’s own secretary!’ At this 
those behind murmured, some ‘shame,’ and some one thing, and 
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some another—all with an air so threatening that the Marquis’s 
gentlemen closed up behind him, and M. d’Agen laughed rudely. 

But M. de Rambouillet remained unmoved. ‘ You may have 
had it from whom you please, sir,’ he said. ‘It is a forgery, and 
I shall resist its execution. If you choose to await me here, I 
will give you my word to render this gentleman to you within an 
hour, should the order hold good. If you will not wait, I shall 
command my servants to clear the way, and if ill happen, then 
the responsibility will lie with you.’ 

He spoke in so resolute a manner it was not difficult to see 
that something more was at stake than the arrest of a single 
man. This was so; the real issue was whether the king, with 
whose instability it was difficult to cope, should fall back into 
the hands of his old advisers or not. My arrest was a move in 
the game intended as a counterblast to the victory which M. de 
Rambouillet had gained when he persuaded the king to move to 
Tours; a city in the neighbourhood of the Huguenots, and a 
place of arms whence union with them would be easy. 

The Provost-Marshal could, no doubt, make a shrewd guess 
at these things. He knew that the order he had would be 
held valid or not according as one party or the other gained the 
mastery ; and, seeing M. de Rambouillet’s resolute demeanour, he 
gave way.. Rudely interrupted more than once by his attendants, 
among whom were some of Bruhl’s men, he muttered an un- 
gracious assent to our proposal; on which, and without a moment’s 
delay, the Marquis took me by the arm and hurried me across the 
courtyard. 

And so far, well. My heart began to rise. But,-for the 
Marquis, as we mounted the staircase the anxiety he had dis- 
sembled while we faced the Provost-Marshal, broke out in angry 
mutterings ; from which I gathered that the crisis was yet to come. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when an usher rose on our appearance 
in the antechamber, and, quickly crossing the floor, interposed 
between us and the door of the chamber, informing the Marquis 
with a low obeisance that his Majesty was engaged. 

‘He will see me,’ M. de Rambouillet cried, looking haughtily 
round on the sneering pages and lounging courtiers, who grew 
civil under his eye. 

‘I have particular orders, sir, to admit no one,’ the man 
answered. 

‘Tut, tut, they do not apply to me,’ my companion retorted, 
nothing daunted. ‘I know the business on which the king is 
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engaged, and I am here to assist him.’ And raising his hand 
he thrust the startled official aside, and hardily pushed the doors 
of the chamber open. 

The king, surrounded by half a dozen persons, was in the act 
of putting on his riding-boots. On hearing us, he turned his head 
with a startled air, and dropped in his confusion one of the ivory 
cylinders he was using ; while his aspect, and that of the persons 
who stood round him, reminded me irresistibly of a party of 
schoolboys detected in a fault. 

He recovered himself, it is true, almost immediately ; and 
turning his back to us, continued to talk to the persons round 
him on such trifling subjects as commonly engaged him. 
He carried on this conversation in a very free way, studiously 
ignoring our presence; but it was plain he remained aware of it, 
and even that he was uneasy under the cold and severe gaze which 
the Marquis, who seemed in nowise affrighted by his reception, 
bent upon him. 

I, for my part, had no longerany confidence. Nay, I came near 
to regretting that I had persevered in an attempt so useless. The 
warrant which awaited me at the gates seemed less formidable 
than his Majesty’s growing displeasure ; which I saw I was incur- 
ring by remaining where I was. It needed not the insolent 
glance of Marshal Retz, who lounged smiling by the king’s 
hand, or the laughter of a ccuple of pages who stood at the 
head of the chamber, to deprive me of my last hope; while some 
things which might have cheered me—the uneasiness of some 
about the king, and the disquietude which underlay Marshal 
Retz’s manner—escaped my notice altogether. 

What I did see clearly was that the king’s embarrassment was 
fast changing to anger. The paint which reddened his cheeks 
prevented any alteration in his colour being visible, but his 
frown and the nervous manner in which he kept taking off 
and putting on his jewelled cap betrayed him. At length, signing 
to one of his companions to follow, he moved a little aside to a 
window, whence, after a few moments, the gentleman came to us. 

‘M. de Rambouillet,’ he said, speaking coldly and formally, 
‘his Majesty is displeased by this gentleman’s presence, and 
requires him to withdraw forthwith.’ 

‘His Majesty’s word is law, my patron answered, bowing low, 
and speaking in a clear voice audible throughout the chamber, 
‘but the matter which brings this gentleman here is of the utmost 
importance, and touches his Majesty's person.’ 
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M. de Retz laughed jeeringly. The other courtiers looked 
grave. The king shrugged his shoulders with a peevish gesture, 
but after a moment’s hesitation, during which he looked first at 
Retz and then at M. de Rambouillet, he signed to the Marquis to 
approach. 

‘Why have you brought him here?’ he muttered sharply, 
looking askance at me. ‘ He should have been bestowed accord- 
ing to my orders.’ 

‘He has information for your Majesty’s private ear,’ Ram- 
bouillet answered. And he looked so meaningly at the king that 
Henry, I think, remembered on a sudden his compact with Rosny, 
and my part in it; for he started with the air of a man suddenly 
awakened. ‘To prevent that information reaching you, sire,’ my 
patron continued, ‘his enemies have practised on your Majesty’s 
well-known sense of justice.’ 

‘Oh, but stay, stay!’ the king cried, hitching forward the 
scanty cloak he wore, which barely came down to his waist. ‘The 
man has killed a priest! He has killed a priest, man!’ he 
repeated with confidence, asif he had now got hold of the right 
argument. 

‘That is not so, sire, craving your Majesty’s pardon, M. de 
Rambouillet replied with the utmost coolness. 

‘Tut! Tut! The evidence is clear,’ the king said peevishly. 

‘ As to that, sire,’ my companion rejoined, ‘ if it is of the murder 
of Father Antoine he is accused, I say boldly that there is none.’ 

‘Then there you are mistaken!’ the king answered. ‘I heard 
it with my own ears this morning.’ 

‘Will you deign, sire, to tell me its nature?’ M. de 
Rambouillet persisted. 

But on that Marshal Retz thought it necessary to intervene. 
‘ Need we turn his Majesty’s chamber into a court of justice?’ he 
said smoothly. Hitherto he had not spoken ; trusting, perhaps, to 
the impression he had already made upon the king. 

M. de Rambouillet took no notice of him. 

‘But Bruhl,’ said the king, ‘ you see, Bruhl says ‘ 

‘Bruhl! ’ my companion replied, with so much contempt that 
Henry started. ‘Surely your Majesty has not taken his word 
against this gentleman, of all people ?’ 

Thus reminded, a second time, of the interests entrusted 
to me, and of the advantage which Bruhl would gain by my 
disappearance, the king looked first confused, and then angry. 
He vented his passion in one or two profane oaths, with the 
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childish addition that we were all a set of traitors, and that he 
had no one whom he could trust. But my companion had touched 
the right chord at last ; for when the king grew more composed, 
he waved aside Marshal Retz’s protestations, and sullenly bade 
Rambouillet say what he had to say. 

‘The monk was killed, sire, about sunset,’ he answered. 
‘Now my nephew, M. d’Agen, is without, and will tell your 
Majesty that he was with this gentleman at his lodgings from 
about an hour before sunset last evening until a full hour after. 
Consequently, M. de Marsac can hardly be the assassin, and M. le 
Maréchal must look elsewhere if he wants vengeance.’ 

‘ Justice, sir, not vengeance,’ Marshal Retz said with a dark 
glance. His keen Italian face hid his trouble well, but a little 
pulse of passion beating in his olive cheek betrayed the secret to 
those who knew him. He had a harder part to play than his 
opponent ; for while Rambouillet’s hands were clean, Retz knew 
himself a traitor, and liable at any moment to discovery and 
punishment. 

‘Let M. d’Agen be called,’ Henry said curtly. 

‘And if your Majesty pleases,’ Retz added, ‘ M. de Bruhl also. 
If you really intend, sire, that is, to reopen a matter which I 
thought had been settled.’ 

The king nodded obstinately, his face furrowed with ill-temper. 
He kept his shifty eyes, which seldom met those of the person he 
addressed, on the floor ; and this accentuated the awkward stooping 
carriage which was natural to him. There were seven or eight 
dogs of exceeding smallness in the room, and while we waited for 
the persons who had been summoned, he kicked, now one and now 
another of the baskets which held them, as if he found in this 
some vent for his ill-humour. 

The witnesses presently appeared, followed by several persons, 
among whom were the Dukes of Nevers and Mercceur, who came 
to ride out with the king, and M. de Crillon; so that the 
chamber grew passably full. The two dukes nodded formally to 
the Marquis, as they passed him, but entered into a muttered 
conversation with Retz, who appeared to be urging them to press 
his cause. They seemed to decline, however, shrugging their 
short cloaks as if the matter were too insignificant. Crillon on 
his part cried audibly, and with an oath, to know what the 
matter was; and being informed, asked whether all this fuss was 
being made about a damned shaveling monk. 

Henry, whose tenderness for the cowl was well known, darted 
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an angry glance at him, but contented himself with saying sharply 
to M. d’Agen, ‘ Now, sir, what do you know about the matter ?’ 

' ‘One moment, sire,’ M. Rambouillet cried, interposing be- 
fore Frangois could answer. ‘Craving your Majesty’s pardon, 
you have heard M. de Bruhl’s account. May I, as a favour to 
“myself, beg you, sire, to permit us also to hear it ?’ 

‘What ?’ Marshal Retz exclaimed angrily, ‘are we to be the 
judges, then, or his Majesty? Arnidieu!’ he continued hotly, 
‘what, in the fiend’s name, have we to do with it? I protest 
*fore Heaven 

‘ Ay, sir, and what do you protest ?’ my champion retorted, 
turning to him with stern disdain. 

‘Silence !’ cried the king, who had listened almost bewildered. 
‘Silence! By God, gentlemen,’ he continued, his eye travelling 
round the circle with a sparkle of royal anger in it not unworthy 
of his crown, ‘ you forget yourselves. I will have none of this 
quarrelling in my presence or out of it. I lost Quélus and 
Maugiron that way, and loss enough, and I will have none of it, 
Isay! M.de Bruhl, he added, standing erect, and looking for 
the moment, with all his paint and frippery, a king, ‘M. de 
Bruhl, repeat your story.’ 

The feelings with which I listened to this controversy may be 
imagined. Devoured in turn by hope and fear as now one side 
and now the other seemed likely to prevail, I confronted at one 
moment the gloom of the dungeon, and at another tasted the air 
of freedom, which had never seemed so sweet before. Strong as 
these feelings were, however, they gave way to curiosity at this 
point ; when I heard Bruhl called, and saw him come forward at 
the king’s command. Knowing this man to be himself guilty, 
I marvelled with what face he would present himself before all 
those eyes, and from what depths of impudence he could draw 
supplies in such an emergency. 

I need not have troybled myself, however, for he was fully 
equal to the occasion. His high colour and piercing black eyes 
met the gaze of friend and foe alike without flinching. Dressed 
well and elegantly, he wore his raven hair curled in the mode, and 
looked alike gay, handsome, and imperturbable. If there was a 
suspicion of coarseness about his bulkier figure, as he stood beside 
M. d’Agen, who was the courtier perfect and point devise, it went 
to the scale of sincerity, seeing that men naturally associate truth 
with strength. 

‘I know no more than this, sire,’ he said easily; ‘that, 
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happening to cross the Parvis at the moment of the murder, I 
heard Father Antoine scream. He uttered four words only, in 
the tone of a man in mortal peril. They were’—and here the 
speaker looked for an instant at me—‘ Ha! Marsac! <A moi!’ 

‘Indeed !’ M. de Rambouillet said, after looking to the king 
for permission. ‘ And that was all? You saw nothing?’ 

Bruhl shook his head. ‘ It was too dark,’ he said. 

‘ And heard no more ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do I understand, then,’ the Marquis continued slowly, ‘that 
M. de Marsac is arrested because the priest—God rest his soul !— 
cried to him for help ?’ 

‘For help?’ M. de Retz exclaimed fiercely. 

‘For help ?’ said the king, surprised. And at that the most 
ludicrous change fell upon the faces of all. The king looked 
puzzled, the Duke of Nevers smiled, the Duke of Mercceur laughed 
aloud. Crillon cried boisterously, ‘Good hit!’ and the majority, 
who wished no better than to divine the winning party, grinned 
broadly. whether they would or no. 

To Marshal Retz, however, and Bruhl, that which to every- 
one else seemed an amusing retort had a totally different aspect ; 
while the former turned yellow with chagrin and came near to 
choking, the latter looked as chapfallen and startled as if his 
guilt had been that moment brought home to him. Assured 
by the tone of the monk’s voice—which must, indeed, have 
thundered in his ears—that my name was uttered in denuncia- 
tion by one who thought me his assailant, he had chosen to tell 
the truth without reflecting that words, so plain to him, might 
bear a different construction when repeated. 

‘ Certainly the words seem ambiguous,’ Henry muttered. 

* But it was Marsac killed him,’ Retz cried in a rage. 

‘It is for some evidence of that we are waiting, my champion 
answered suavely. 

The Marshal looked helplessly at Nevers and Mercceur, who 
commonly took part with him; but apparently those noblemen 
had not been primed for this occasion. They merely shook their 
heads and smiled. In the momentary silence which followed, 
while all looked curiously at Bruhl, who could not conceal his 
mortification, M. d’Agen stepped forward. 

‘If your Majesty will permit me,’ he said, a malicious simper 
crossing his handsome face—I had often remarked his extreme 
dislike for Bruhl without understanding it—‘ I think I can furnish 
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some evidence more to the point than that to which M. de Bruhl 
has with so much fairness restricted himself.’ He then went on 
to state that he had had the honour of being in my company at 
the time of the murder; and he added, besides, so many details 
as to exculpate me to the satisfaction of any candid person. 

The king nodded. ‘That settles the matter,’ he said, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘You think so,.Mercceur, do you not? Precisely. 
Villequier, see that the order respecting M. de Marsac is 
cancelled.’ 

M. de Retz could not control his wrath on hearing this direc- 
tion given. ‘At this rate,’ he cried recklessly, ‘we shall have 
few priests left here! We have got a bad name at Blois, as it is!’ 

For a moment all in the circle held their breath, while the 
king’s eyes flashed fire at this daring allusion to the murder of 
the Duke de Guise, and his brother the Cardinal. But it was 
Henry’s misfortune to be ever indulgent in the wrong place, and 
severe when severity was either unjust or impolitic. He recovered 
himself with an effort, and revenged himself only by omitting to 
invite the Marshal, who was now trembling in his shoes, to join 
his riding-party. 

The circle broke up amid some excitement. I stood on one 
side with M. d’Agen, while the king and his immediate following 
passed out, and, greatly embarrassed as I was by the civil congratu- 
lating of many who would have seen me hang with equal goodwill, 
I was sharp enough to see that something was brewing between 
Bruhl and Marshal Retz, who stood back conversing in low tones. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when the former made his way 
towards me through the press which filled the antechamber, and 
with a lowering brow requested a word with me. 

‘Certainly,’ I said, watching him narrowly, for I knew him to 
be both treacherous and a bully. ‘ Speak on, sir.’ 

‘You have baulked me once and again,’ he rejoined, in a voice 
which shook a little, as did the fingers with which he stroked his 
waxed moustache. ‘There is no need of words between us. I, 
with one sword besides, will to-morrow at noon keep the bridge at 
Chaverny, a league from here. It is an open country. Possibly 
your pleasure may lead you to ride that way with a friend ?’ 

‘You may depend upon me, sir,’ I answered, bowing low, and 
feeling thankful that the matter was at length to be brought to a 
fair and open arbitration. ‘I will be there—and in person. For 
my deputy last night,’ I added, searching his face with a steadfast 
eye, ‘seems to have been somewhat unlucky.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


TWO WOMEN. 


Out of compliment, and to show my gratitude, I attended M. de 
Rambouillet home to his lodging, and found him as much pleased 
with himself, and consequently with me, as I was with him. For 
the time, indeed, I came near to loving him; and, certainly, he 
was a man of high and patriotic feeling, and of skill and conduct 
to match. But he lacked that touch of nature and that power of 
sympathising with others which gave to such men as M. de Rosny 
and the king, my master, their peculiar charm ; though after what 
I have related of him in the last chapter it does not lie in my 
mouth to speak ill of him. And, indeed, he was a good man. 

When I at last reached my lodging, I found a surprise await- 
ing me in the shape of a note which had just arrived no one knew 
how. If the manner of its delivery was mysterious, however, its 
contents were brief and sufficiently explicit ; for it ran thus: ‘ Sir, 
by meeting me three howrs after noon in the square before the 
House of the Little Sisters you will do a service at once to your- 
self and to the wndersigned, Marie de Bruhl.’ 

That was all, written in a feminine character, yet it was 
enough to perplex me. Simon, who had manifested the liveliest 
joy at my escape, would have had me treat it as I had treated 
the invitation to the Parvis of the Cathedral ; ignore it altogether 
I mean. But I was of a different mind, and this for three 
reasons, among others: that the request was straightforward, the 
time early, and the place sufficiently public to be an unlikely 
theatre for violence, though well fitted for an interview to which 
the world at large was not invited. Then, too, the square lay 
little more than a bowshot from my lodging, though on the 
farther side of the Rue St. Denys. 

Besides, I could conceive many grounds which Madame de 
Bruhl might have for seeing me; of which some touched me 
nearly. I disregarded Simon’s warnings, therefore, and repaired at 
the time appointed to the place—a clean, paved square a little off 
the Rue St. Denys, and entered from the latter by a narrow 
passage. It was a spot pleasantly convenient for meditation, 
but overlooked on one side by the House of the Little Sisters ; 
in which, as I guessed afterwards, madame must have awaited 
me, for the square when I entered it was empty, yet in a 
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moment, though no one came in from the street, she stood beside 
me. She wore a mask and long cloak. The beautiful hair and 
perfect complexion, which had filled me with so much admiration 
at our first meeting in her house, were hidden, but I saw enough of 
her figure and carriage to be sure it was Madame de Bruhl and no 
other. 

She began by addressing me in a tone of bitterness, for which 
I was not altogether unprepared. 

‘Well, sir,’ she exclaimed, her voice trembling with anger, 
* you are satisfied, I hope, with your work ?’ 

I expected this and had my answer ready. ‘Iam not aware, 
madame,’ I said, ‘that I have cause to reproach myself. But, 
however that may be, I trust you have summoned me for some 
better purpose than to chide me for another’s fault; though it 
was my voice which brought it to light.’ 

‘Why did you shame me publicly?’ she retorted, thrusting 
her handkerchief to her lips and withdrawing it again with a 
passionate gesture. 

‘Madame,’ I answered patiently—I was full of pity for her, 
‘consider for a moment the wrong your husband did me, and 
how small and inadequate was the thing I did to him in return.’ 

‘To him!’ she ejaculated so fiercely that I started. ‘It was 
to me—to me you did it! What had I done that you should 
expose me to the ridicule of those who know no pity, and the 
anger of one as merciless? What had I done, sir ?’ 

I shook my head sorrowfully. ‘So far, madame,’ I answered, 
‘I allow I owe you reparation, and I will make it should it ever be 
in my power. Nay, I will say more,’ I continued, for the tone in 
which she spoke had wrung my heart. ‘In one point I strained 
the case against your husband. To the best of my belief he 
abducted the lady who was in my charge, not for the love of 
her, but for political reasons, and as the agent of another.’ 

She gasped. ‘What?’ she cried. ‘Say that again!’ 

As I complied she tore off her mask and gazed into my face 
with straining eyes and parted lips. I saw then how much she 
was changed, even in these few days—how pale and worn were 
her cheeks, how dark the circles round her eyes. ‘Will you 
swear to it?’ she said at last, speaking with uncontrollable eager- 
ness, while she laid a band which shook with excitement on my 
arm. ‘ Will you swear to it, sir?’ 

‘It is true,’ I answered steadfastly. I might have added that 
after the event her husband had so treated mademoiselle as to 
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lead her to fear the worst. But I refrained, feeling that it was 
no part of my duty to come between husband and wife. 

She clasped her hands, and for a moment looked passionately 
upwards, as though she were giving thanks to Heaven; while the 
flush of health and loveliness which I had so much admired 
returned, and illumined her face in a wonderful manner. She 
seemed, in truth and for the moment, transformed. Her blue 
eyes filled with tears, her lips moved ; nor have I ever seen any- 
thing bear so near a resemblance to those pictures of the Virgin 
Mary which Romans worship as madame did then. 

The change, however, was as evanescent as it was admirable. 
In an instant she seemed to collapse. She struck her hands to 
her face and moaned, and I saw tears, which she vainly strove 
to restrain, dropping through her fingers. ‘Too late!’ she 
murmured, in a tone of anguish which wrung my heart. ‘ Alas, 
you robbed me of one man, you give me back another. I know 
him now for what he is. If he did not love her then, he does 
now. It is too late!’ 

She seemed so much overcome that I assisted her to reach a 
bench which stood against the wall a few paces away; nor, I-confess, 
was it without difficulty and much self-reproach that I limited 
myself to those prudent offices only which her state and my duty 
required. To console her on the subject of her husband was 
impossible; to ignore him, and so to console her, a task which 
neither my discretion nor my sense of honour, though sorely 
tried, permitted me to undertake. 

She presently recovered and, putting on her mask again, said 
hurriedly that she had still a word to say to me, ‘ You have 
treated me honestly, she continued, ‘and, though I have no 
cause to do anything but hate you, I say in return, look to 
yourself! You escaped last night—I know all, for it was my 
velvet knot—which I had made thinking to send it to you to pro- 
cure this meeting—that he used as a lure. But he is not yet at 
the end of his resources. Look to yourself, therefore.’ 

I thought of the appointment I had made with him for the 
morrow, but I confined myself to thanking her, merely saying, as I 
bowed over the hand she resigned to me in token of farewell, 
‘Madame, I am grateful. I am obliged to you both for your 
warning and your forgiveness.’ 

Bending her head coldly she drew away her hand. At that 
moment, as I lifted my eyes, I saw something which for an 
instant rooted me to the spot with astonishment. In the entrance 
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of the passage which led to the Rue St. Denys two people were 
standing, watching us. The one was Simon Fleix, and the other, 
a masked woman, a trifle below the middle height, and clad in a 
riding-coat, was Mademoiselle de la Vire! 

I knew her in a moment. But the relief I experienced on 
seeing her safe and in Blois was not unmixed with annoyance 
that Simon Fleix should have been so imprudent as to parade 
her unnecessarily in the street. I felt something of confusion 
also on my own account; for I could not tell how long she and 
her escort had been watching me. And these two feelings were 
augmented when, after turning to pay a final salute to Madame 
de Bruhl, I looked again towards the passage and discovered that 
mademoiselle and her squire were gone. 

Impatient as I was, I would not seem to leave madame rudely 
or without feeling, after the consideration she had shown me in 
her own sorrow; and accordingly I waited uncovered until she dis- 
appeared within the ‘ Little Sisters.’ Then I started eagerly towards 
my lodging, thinking I might yet overtake mademoiselle before she 
entered. I was destined to meet, however, with another though 
very pertinent hindrance. As I passed from the Rue St. Denys 
into the quiet of my street I heard a voice calling my name, and, 
looking back, saw M. de Rambouillet’s equerry, a man deep in 
his confidence, running after me. He brought a message from 
his master, which he begged me to consider of the first importance. 

‘The Marquis would not trust it to writing, sir,’ he continued, 
drawing me aside into a corner where we were conveniently 
retired, ‘ but he made me learn it by heart. ‘Tell M. de Marsac,” 
said he, “that that which he was left in Blois to do must be done 
quickly, or not at all. There is something afoot in the other 
camp, I am not sure what. But now is the time to knock in the 
nail. I know his zeal, and I depend upon him.” ’ 

An hour before I should have listened to this message 
with serious doubts and misgivings. Now, acquainted with 
mademoiselle’s arrival, I returned M. de Rambouillet an answer 
in the same strain, and parting civilly from Bertram, who was a 
man I much esteemed, I hastened on to my lodgings, exulting in the 
thought that the hour and the woman were come at last, and that 
before the dawn of another day I might hope, all being well, to 
accomplish with honour to myself and advantage to others the 
commission which M. de Rosny had entrusted to me. 

I must not deny that, mingled with this, was some excitement 
at the prospect of seeing mademoiselle again. I strove to conjure 
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up before me as I mounted the stairs the exact expression of her 
face as I had last seen it bending from the window at Rosny ; 
to the end that I might have some guide for my future 
conduct, and might be less likely to fall into the snare of a young 
girl’s coquetry. But I could come now, as then, to no satisfac- 
tory or safe conclusion, and only felt| anew the vexation I had 
experienced on losing the velvet knot, which she had given me on 
that occasion. 

I knocked at the door of the rooms which I had reserved for 
her, and which were on the floor below my own; but I got no 
answer. Supposing that Simon had taken her upstairs, I mounted 
quickly, not doubting I should find her there. Judge of my sur- 
prise and dismay when I found that room also empty, save for the 
lackey whom M. de Rambouillet had lent me ! 

‘Where are they?’ I asked the man, speaking sharply, and 
standing with my hand on the door. 

‘The lady and her woman, sir?’ he answered, coming forward. 

‘Yes, yes!’ I cried impatiently, a sudden fear at my heart. 

‘She went out immediately after her arrival with Simon 
Fleix, sir, and has not yet returned,’ he answered. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before I heard several 
persons enter the passage below and begin to ascend the stairs. 
I did not doubt that mademoiselle and the lad had come home 
another way and been somehow detained ; and I turned with a 
sigh of relief to receive them. But when the persons whose steps 
I had heard appeared, they proved to be only M. de Rosny’s 


equerry, stout, burly, and bright-eyed as ever, and two armed 
servants. 


(To be continued.) 





English Seamen 
in the Sixteenth Century.’ 


LECTURE I. 


THE SEA CRADLE OF THE REFORMATION. 


EAN PAUL, the German poet, said that God had given to 
e) France the empire of the land, to England the empire of 
the sea, and to his own country the empire of the air. The world 
has changed since Jean Paul’s days. The wings of France have 
been clipped ; the German Empire has become a solid thing ; but 
“ngland still holds her watery dominion; Britannia does still 
rule the waves, and in this proud position she has spread the 
English race over the globe ; she has created the great American 
nation; she is peopling new Englands at the Antipodes ; she has 
made her Queen Empress of India; and is in fact the very con- 
siderable phenomenon in the social and political world which all 
acknowledge her to be. And all this she has achieved in the 
course of three centuries, entirely in consequence of her pre- 
dominance as an ocean power. Take away her merchant fleets ; 
take away the navy that guards them: her empire will come to 
anend; her colonies will fall off, like leaves from a withered tree ; 
and Britain will become once more an insignificant island in the 
North Sea, for the future students in Australian and New Zea- 
land universities to discuss the fate of in their debating societies. 
How the English navy came to held so extraordinary a position 
is worth reflecting on. Much has been written about it, but 
little, as it seems to me, which touches the heart of the matter. 
We are shown the power of our country growing and expanding. 
But how it grew, why after a sleep of so many hundred years the 
genius of our Scandinavian forefathers suddenly sprang again 
into life—of this we are left without explanation. 


1 Four Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Term, 1893. 
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The beginning was undoubtedly the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. Down to that time the sea sovereignty belonged 
to the Spaniards, and had been fairly won by them. The con- 
quest of Granada had stimulated and elevated the Spanish 
character. The subjects of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Charles V. 
and Philip II. were extraordinary men, and accomplished extra- 
ordinary things. They stretched the Jimits of the known world ; 
they conquered Mexico and Peru; they planted their colonies over 
the South American continent ; they took possession of the great 
West Indian islands, and with so firm a grasp that Cuba at least 
will never lose the mark of the hand which seized it. They built 
their cities as if for eternity. They spread to the Indian Ocean, 
and gave their monarch’s name to the Philippines. All this 
they accomplished in half a century, and, as it were, they did it 
witha single hand ; with the other they were fighting Moors and 
Turks and protecting the coast of the Mediterranean from the 
corsairs of Tunis and Constantinople. 

They had risen on the crest of the wave, and with their proud 
Non sufficit orbis were looking for new worlds to conquer, at a 
time when the bark of the English water-dogs had scarcely been 
heard beyond their own fishing grounds, and the largest merchant 
vessel sailing from the port of London was scarce bigger than a 
modern coasting collier. And yet within the space of a single 
ordinary life these insignificant islanders had struck the sceptre 
from the Spaniards’ grasp and placed the ocean crown on the brow 
of their own sovereign. How did it come about.? What Cadmus 
had sown dragon’s teeth in the furrows of the sea for the race to 
spring from who manned the ships of Queen Elizabeth, who 
carried the flag of their own country round the globe, and 
challenged and fought the Spaniards on their own coasts and in 
their own harbours? 

The English sea power was the legitimate child of the Refor- 
mation. It grew, as I shall show you, directly out of the new de- 
spised Protestantism. Matthew Parker and Bishop Jewel, the 
judicious Hooker himself, excellent men as they were, would have 
written and preached to small purpose, without Sir Francis 
Drake’s cannon to play an accompaniment to their teaching. 
And again, Drake’s cannon would not have roared so loudly and so 
widely without seamen already trained in heart and hand to work 
his ships and level his artillery. It was to the superior seaman- 
ship, the superior quality of English ships and crews that the 
Spaniards attributed their defeat. Where did these ships come 
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from? Where and how did these mariners learn their trade ? 
Historians talk enthusiastically of the national spirit of a people 
rising with a united heart to repel the invader, and so on. But 
national spirit could not extemporise a fleet or produce trained 
officers and sailors to match the conquerors of Lepanto. One slight 
observation I must make here at starting, and certainly with no 
invidious purpose. It has been said confidently, it has been re- 
peated, I believe, by all modern writers, that the Spanish invasion 
suspended in England the quarrels of creed, and united Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics in defence of their queen and country. 
They remind us especially that Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
was Elizabeth’s admiral, was himself a Roman Catholic. But was 
it so? The Earl of Arundel, the head of the house of Howard, 
was a Roman Catholic, and he was in the Tower praying for the 
success of Medina Sidonia. Lord Howard of Effingham was no 
more a Roman Catholic than—I hope I am not taking away their 
character—than the present Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London. He was a Catholic, but an English Catholic, as 
those reverend prelates are. Roman Catholic he could not possibly 
have been, nor any one who on that great occasion was found on the 
side of Elizabeth. A Roman Catholic is one who acknowledges 
the Roman Bishop’s authority. The Pope had excommunicated 
Elizabeth, had pronounced her deposed, had absolved her subjects 
from their allegiance, and forbidden them to fight for her. No 
Englishman who fought on that great occasion for English liberty 
was, or could have been, in communion with Rome. Loose state- 
ments of this kind, lightly made, fall in with the modern humour. 
They are caught up, applauded, repeated, and pass unquestioned 
into history. It is time to correct them a little. 

I have in my possession a detailed account of the temper of 
parties in England, drawn up in the year 1585, three years before 
the Armada came. The writer was a distinguished Jesuit. The 
account itself was prepared for the use of the Pope and Philip, with 
a special view to the reception which an invading force would meet 
with, and it goes into great detail. The people of the towns— 
London, Bristol, &c.—were, he says, generally heretics. The peers, 
the gentry, their tenants, and peasantry, who formed the immense 
majority of the population, were almost universally Catholics. But 
this writer distinguishes properly among Catholics. There were 
the ardent impassioned Catholics, ready to be confessors and 
martyrs, ready to rebel at the first opportunity, who had renounced 
their allegiance, who desired to overthrow Elizabeth and put the 
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Queen of Scots in her place. The number of these, he says, was 
daily increasing, owing to the exertions of the seminary priests ; 
and plots, he boasts, were being continually formed by them to 
murder the Queen. There were Catholics of another sort, who 
were papal at heart, but went with the times to save their 
property ; who looked forward to a change in the natural order 
of things, but would not stir of themselves till an invading army 
actually appeared. But all alike, he insists, were eager for a re- 
volution. Let the Prince of Parma come, and they would all join 
him ; and together these two classes of Catholics made three-fourths 
of the nation. 

‘The only party,’ he says (and this is really noticeable), ‘ the 
only party that would fight to death for the Queen, the only real 
friends she had, were the Puritans (it is the first mention of the 
name which I have found), the Puritans of London, the Puritans 
of the sea towns.’ These he admits were dangerous, desperate, 
determined men. The numbers of them, however, were provi- 
dentially small. 

The date of this document is, as I said, 1585, and I believe 
it generally accurate. The only mistake is that among the 
Anglican Catholics there were a few to whom their country was as 
dear as their creed—a few who were heginning to see that under 
the Act of Uniformity Catholic doctrine might be taught and 
Catholic ritual practised; who adhered to the old forms of religion, 
but did not believe that obedience to the Pope was a necessary 
part of them. One of these was Lord Howard of Effingham, whom 
the Queen placed in his high command to secure the wavering 
fidelity of the peers and country gentlemen. But the force, the 
fire, the enthusiasm came (as the Jesuit saw) from the Puritans, 
from men of the same convictions as the Calvinists of Holland and 
Rochelle ; men who, driven from the land, took to the ocean as 
their natural home, and nursed the Reformation in an ocean 
cradle. How the sea-going population of the North of Europe 
took so strong a Protestant impression, it is the purpose of these 
lectures to explain. 

Henry VIII. on coming to the throne found England without a 
fleet, and without a conscious sense of the need of one. A few 
merchant hulks traded with Bordeaux and Cadiz and Lisbon; 
hoys and fly-boats drifted slowly backwards and forwards 
between Antwerp and the Thames. A fishing fleet tolerably 
appointed went annually to Iceland for cod. Local fishermen 
worked the North Sea and the Channel from Hull to Falmouth. 
VOL. XXJI, NO. CXXIX, Q 
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The Chester people went to Kinsale for herrings:and mackerel : 
but that was all—the nation had aspired to no more. 

Columbus had offered the New World to Henry VII. while the 
discovery was still in the air. He had sent his brother to England 
with maps and globes, and quotations from Plato to prove its 
existence. Henry like a practical Englishman treated it as a wild 
dream. 

The dream had come from the gate of horn. America was 
found, and the Spaniard, and not the English, came into first 
possession of it. Still America was a large place, and John Cabot 
the Venetian with his son Sebastian tried Henry again. England 
might still be able to secure a slice. This time Henry VII. 
listened. Two small ships were fitted out at Bristol, crossed the 
Atlantic, discovered Newfoundland, coasted down to Florida look- 
ing for a passage to Cathay, but could not find one. The elder 
Cabot died; the younger came home. The expedition failed 
and no interest had been roused. 

With the accession of Henry VIII. a new era had opened—a 
new era in many senses. Printing was coming into use—Erasmus 
and his companions were shaking Europe with the new learning, 
Copernican astronomy was changing the level disk of the earth 
into a revolving globe, and turning dizzy the thoughts of mankind. 
Imagination was on the stretch. The reality of things was 
assuming proportions vaster than fancy had dreamt, and unfasten- 
ing established belief on a thousand sides. The young Henry was 
welcomed by Erasmus as likely to be the glory of the age that 
was opening. He was young, brilliant, cultivated, and ambitious. 
To what might he not aspire under the new conditions! Henry 
VIII. was all that, but he was cautious and looked about him. 
Europe was full of wars in which he was likely to be entangled. 
His father had left the treasury well furnished. The young King, 
like a wise man, turned his first attention to the broad ditch, as he 
called the British Channel, which formed the natural defence of the 
realm. The opening of the Atlantic had revolutionised war and 
seamanship. Long voyages required larger vessels. Henry was 
the first prince to see the place which gunpowder was going to 
hold in wars. In his first years he repaired his dockyards, built 
new ships on improved models, and imported Italians to cast him 
new types of cannon. ‘King Harry loved a man,’ it was said, and 
knew a man when he saw one. He made acquaintance with sea 
captains at Portsmouth and Southampton. In some way or other 
he came to know one Mr. William Hawkins, of Plymouth, and 
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held him in especial esteem. This Mr. Hawkins, under Henry’s 
patronage, ventured down to the coast of Guinea and brought 
home gold and ivory; crossed over to Brazil; made friends with 
the Brazilian natives; even brought back with him the king of 
those countries, who was curious to see what England was like, 
and presented him to Henry at Whitehall. 

Another Plymouth man, Robert Thorne, again with Henry’s 
help, went out to look for the North-west passage which Cabot 
had failed to find. Thorne’s ship was called the Dominus 
Vobiscum, a pious aspiration which, however, secured no success. 
A London man, a Master Hore, tried next. Master Hore, it is said, 
was given to cosmography, was a plausible talker at scientific 
meetings, and so on. He persuaded ‘divers young lawyers’ (briefless 
barristers, I suppose) and other gentlemen—altogether a hundred 
and twenty of them—to join him. They procured two vessels at 
Gravesend. They took the sacrament together before sailing. 
They apparently relied on Providence to take care of them, for 
they made little other preparation. They reached Newfoundland, 
but their stores ran out, and their ships went on shore. In the 
land of fish they did not know how to use line and bait. They 
fed on roots and bilberries, and picked fish bones out of the ospreys’ 
nests. At last they began to eat one another—careless of Master 
Hore, who told them they would go to unquenchable fire. A 
French vessel came in. They seized her with the food she had 
on board and sailed home in her, leaving the French crew to their 
fate. The poor French happily found means of following them. 
They complained of their treatment, and Henry ordered an inquiry; 
but finding, the report says, the’ great distress Master Hore’s 
party had been in, was so moved with pity, that he did not punish 
them, but out of his own purse made royal recompense to the 
French. 

Something better than gentlemen volunteers was needed if 
naval enterprise was to come to anything in England. The long 
wars between Francis I. and Charles V. brought the problem 
closer. On land the fighting was between the regular armies. 
At sea privateers were let loose out of French, Flemish, and 
Spanish ports. Enterprising individuals took out letters of 
marque and went cruising to take the chance of what they could 
catch. The Channel was the chief hunting-ground, as being the 
highway between Spain and the Low Countries. The interval was 
short between privateers and pirates. Vessels of all sorts passed 
into the business. The Scilly Isles became a pirate stronghold. 
Q2 
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The creeks and estuaries in Cork and Kerry furnished hiding 
places where the rovers could lie with security and share their 
plunder with the Irish chiefs. The disorder grew wilder when the 
divorce of Catherine of Aragon made Henry into the public 
enemy of Papal Europe. English traders and fishing smacks 
were plundered and sunk. Their crews went armed to defend 
themselves, and from Thames mouth to Land’s End the Channel 
became the scene of desperate fights. The type of vessel altered 
to suit the new conditions. Life depended on speed of sailing. 
The State Papers describe squadrons of French or Spaniards flying 
about, dashing into Dartmouth, Plymouth, or Falmouth, cutting 
out English coasters, or fighting one another. 

After Henry was excommunicated, and Ireland rebelled, and 
England itself threatened disturbance, the King had to look to 
his security. He made little noise about it. But the Spanish 
ambassador reported him as silently building ships in the Thames 
and at Portsmouth. As invasion seemed imminent, he began 
with sweeping the seas of the looser vermin. A few swift well- 
armed cruisers pushed suddenly out of the Solent, caught and 
destroyed a pirate fleet in Mount’s Bay, sent to the bottom some 
Flemish privateers in the Downs, and captured the Flemish 
admiral himself. Danger at home growing more menacing, and 
the monks spreading the fire which grew into the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, Henry suppressed the abbeys, sold the lands, and with the 
proceeds armed the coast with fortresses. ‘You threaten me, 
he seemed to say to them, ‘that you will use the wealth our 
fathers gave you to overthrow my government and bring in the 
invader. I will take your wealth, and I will use it to disappoint 
your treachery.’ You may see the remnants of Henry’s work in 
the fortresses anywhere along the coast from Berwick to the 
Land’s End. 

Louder thundered the Vatican. In 1539 Henry’s time ap- 
peared to have come. France and Spain made peace, and the 
Pope’s sentence was now expected to be executed by Charles or 
Francis, or both. A crowd of vessels large and small was collected 
in the Scheldt, for what purpose save to transport an army into 
England? Scotland had joined the Catholic League. Henry 
fearlessly appealed to the English people. Catholic peers and 
priests might conspire against him, but, explain it how we will, 
the nation was loyal to Henry and came to his side. The London 
merchants armed their ships in the river. From the seaports 
everywhere came armed brigantines and sloops. The fishermen 
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of the West left their boats and nets to their wives, and the 
fishing was none the worse, for the women handled oar and sail 
and line and went to the whiting grounds, while their hus- 
bands had gone to fight for their King. Genius kindled into dis- 
covery at the call of the country. Mr. Fletcher of Rye (be his 
name remembered) invented a boat the like of which was never 
seen before, which would work to windward, with sails trimmed 
fore and aft, the greatest revolution yet made in shipbuilding. 
A hundred and fifty sail collected at Sandwich to match the 
armament in the Scheldt ; and Marillac, the French ambassador, 
reported with amazement the energy of King and people. 

The Catholic powers thought better of it. This was not the 
England which Reginald Pole had told them was longing for 
their appearance. The Scheldt force dispersed. Henry read 
Scotland a needed lesson. The Scots had thought to take him at 
disadvantage, and sit on his back when the Emperor attacked 
him. One morning when the people at Leith woke out of their 
sleep, they found an English fleet in the roads ; and before they 
had time to look about them, Leith was on fire and Edinburgh 
was taken, Charles V., if he had ever seriously thought of 
invading Henry, returned to wiser counsels, and made an alliance 
with him instead. The Pope turned to France. If the Emperor 
forsook him, the Most Christian King would help. He promised 
Francis that if he could win England he might keep it for 
himself. Francis resolved to try what he could do. 

Five years had passed since the gathering at Sandwich. It 
was now the summer of 1544. The records say that the French 
collected at Havre near 300 vessels, fighting ships, galleys, and 
transports. Doubtless the numbers are far exaggerated, but at 
any rate it was the largest force ever yet got together to invade 
England, capable, if well handled, of bringing Henry to his knees, 
The plan was to seize and occupy the Isle of Wight, destroy the 
English fleet, then take Portsmouth and Southampton, and so 
advance on London. 

Henry’s attention to his navy had not slackened. He had 
built ship on ship. The Great Harry was a thousand tons, carried 
700 men, and was the wonder of the day. There were a dozen 
others scarcely less imposing. The King called again on the 
nation, and again the nation answered. In England altogether 
there were 150,000 men in arms in field or garrison. In the 
King’s fleet at Portsmouth there were 12,000 seamen, and the 
privateers of the West crowded up eagerly as before. It is 
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strange, with the notions which we have allowed ourselves to form 
of Henry, to observe the enthusiasm with which the whole 
country, as yet undivided by doctrinal quarrels, rallied a second 
time to defend him. 

In this Portsmouth fleet lay undeveloped the genius of the 
future naval greatness of England. A small fact connected with it 
is worth recording. The watchword on board was ‘God save the 
King ;’ the answer was ‘ Long to reign over us:’ the earliest germ 
discoverable of the English National Anthem. 

The King had come himself to Portsmouth to witness the 
expected attack. The fleet was commanded by Lord Lisle, after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland. It was the middle of July. 
The French crossed from Havre unfought with, and anchored in 
St. Helens roads off Brading harbour. The English, being 
greatly inferior in numbers, lay waiting for them inside the Spit. 
The morning after the French came in was still and sultry. The 
English could not move for want of wind. The galleys crossed 
over and engaged them for two or three hours with some advan- 
tage. The breeze rose at noon ; a few fast sloops got under way 
and easily drove them back. But the same breeze which enabled 
the English to move brought a serious calamity with it. The 
Mary Rose, one of Lisle’s finest vessels, had been under the fire 
of the galleys. Her ports had been left open, and when the wind 
sprang up, she heeled over, filled, and went down, carrying two 
hundred men along with her. The French saw her sink, and 
thought their own guns had doneit. They hoped to follow up their 
success. At night they sent over boats to take soundings, and 
discover the way into the harbour. The boats reported that the 
fandbanks made the approach impossible. The French had no 
clear plan of action. They tried a landing in the island, but the 
force was too small and failed. They weighed anchor and brought 
up again behind Selsea Bill, where Lisle proposed to run them 
down in the dark, taking advantage of the tide. But they had 
an enemy to deal with worse than Lisle, on board their own ships, 
which -explained their distracted movements. Hot weather, 
putrid meat, and putrid water had prostrated whole ships’ 
companies with dysentery. After a three weeks’ ineffectual cruise 
they had to hasten back to Havre, break up, and disperse. The 
first. great armament which was to have recovered England to the 
Papacy had effected nothing. Henry had once more shown his 
strength, and was left undisputed master of the narrow seas. 

So matters stood for what remained of Henry’s reign. As far 
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as he had gone, he had quarrelled with the Pope, and had brought 
the Church under the law. So far the country generally had gone 
with him, and there had been no violent changes in the adminis- 
tration of religion. When Henry died the Protector abolished 
the old creed, and created a new and perilous cleavage between 
Protestant and Catholic, and, while England needed the protection 
of a navy more than ever, allowed the fine fleet which Henry had 
left to fall into decay. The spirit of enterprise grew with the 
Reformation. Merchant companies opened trade with Russia and 
the Levant; adventurous sea captains went to Guinea for gold. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby followed the phantom of the North-west 
passage, turned eastward round the North Cape to look for it, 
and perished in the ice. English commerce was beginning 
to grow in spite of the Protector’s experiments; but a new and 
infinitely dangerous element had been introduced by the change 
of religion into the relations of English sailors with the-Catholic 
powers, and especially with Spain. In their zeal to keep out 
heresy, the Spanish government placed their harbours under the 
control of the Holy Office. Any vessel in which an heretical book 
was found was confiscated, and her crew carried to the Inquisition 
prisons. It had begun in Henry’s time. The Inquisitors 
attempted to treat schism as heresy, and arrest Englishmen in 
their. ports. But Henry spoke up stoutly to Charles V., and the 
Holy Office had been made to hold its hand. All was altered now. 
It was not necessary that a poor sailor should have been found 
teaching heresy. It was enough if he had an English Bible and 
Prayer Book with him in his kit; and stories would come into 
Dartmouth or Plymouth, how some lad that everybody knew—Bill 
or Jack or Tom, who had wife or father or mother among them, 
perhaps—had been seized hold of for no other crime, been flung 
into a dungeon, tortured, starved, set to work in the galleys, or 
burned in a fool’s coat, as they called it, at an auto da fé at 
Seville. 

The object of the Inquisition was partly political: it was 
meant to embarrass trade and make the people impatient of 
changes which produced so much inconvenience. The effect was 
exactly the opposite. Such accounts when brought home created 
fury. There grew up in the seagoing population an enthusiasm 
of hatred for that holy institution, and a passionate desire for 
revenge. 

The natural remedy would have been war; but the division of 
nations was crossed by the division of creeds; and each nation 
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had allies in the heart of every other. If England went to war 
with Spain, Spain could encourage insurrection among the 
Catholics. If Spain or France declared war against England, 
England could help the Huguenots or the Holland Calvinists. All 
governments were afraid alike of a general war of religion which 
might shake Europe in pieces. Thus individuals were left to their 
natural impulses. The Holy Office burnt English or French 
Protestants wherever it could catch them. The Protestants re- 
venged their injuries at their own risk and in their own way, 
and thus from Edward VI.’s time to the end of the century 
privateering came to be the special occupation of adventurous 
honourable gentlemen, who could serve God, their country, and 
themselves in fighting Catholics. Fleets of these dangerous 
vessels swept the Channel, lying in wait at Scilly, or even at the 
Azores—disowned in public by their own governments while 
secretly countenanced, making war on their own account on what 
they called the enemies of God. In such a business, of course, 
there were many mere pirates engaged who cared neither for God 
nor man, But it was the Protestants who were specially impelled 
into it by the cruelties of the Inquisition. The Holy Office began 
the work with their autos da fé. The privateers robbed, burnt, 
and scuttled Catholic ships in retaliation. One fierce deed pro- 
duced another, till right and wrong were obscured in the passion 
of religious hatred. Vivid pictures of these wild doings survive 
in the English and Spanish State Papers. Ireland was the rovers’ 
favourite haunt. In the universal anarchy then, a little more or 
a little less did not signify. Notorious pirate captains were to be 
met in Cork or Kinsale, collecting stores, casting cannon, or 
selling their prizes—men of all sorts, from fanatical saints to 
undisguised ruffians. Here is one incident out of many to show 
the heights to which temper had risen. 

‘ Long peace,’ says some one, addressing the Privy Council early 
in Elizabeth’s time, ‘ becomes by force of the Spanish Inquisition 
more hurtful than open war. It is the secret, determined policy 
of Spain to destroy the English fleet, pilots, masters and sailors, 
by means of the Inquisition, The Spanish King pretends he dares 
not offend the Holy House, while we in England say we may not 
proclaim war against Spain in revenge of a few. Not long since, 
the Spanish Inquisition executed sixty persons of St. Malo, not- 
withstanding entreaty to the King of Spain tospare them. ‘Where- 
upon the Frenchmen armed their pinnaces, lay for the Spaniards, 
took a hundred and beheaded them, sending the Spanish ships to 
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the shore with their heads, leaving in each ship but one man to 
render the cause of the revenge. Since which time Spanish 
Inquisitors have never meddled with those of St. Malo.’ 

A colony of Huguenot refugees had settled on the coast of 
Florida. The Spaniards heard of it, came from St. Domingo, burnt 
the town, and hanged every man, woman and child, leaving an 
inscription explaining that the poor creatures had been killed, not 
as Frenchmen, but as heretics. Domenique de Gourges, of 
Rochelle, heard.of this fine exploit of fanaticism, equipped a ship 
and sailed across. He caught the Spanish garrison which had 
been left in occupation and swung them on the same trees—with 
a second scroll saying that they were dangling there, not as 
the Spaniards, but as the murderers. 

The genius of adventure tempted men of highest birth into 
the rovers’ ranks. Sir Thomas Seymour, the Protector’s brother 
and the King’s uncle, was Lord High Admiral. In his time of 
office, complaints were made by foreign merchants of ships and 
property seized at the Thames mouth. No redress could be had ; 
no restitution made; no pirate was even punished, and Seymour’s 
personal followers were seen suspiciously decorated with Spanish 
ornaments. It appeared at last that Seymour had himself bought 
the Scilly Isles, and if he could not have his way at Court it was 
said that he meant to set up there as a pirate chief. 

The persecution under Mary brought in more respectable 
recruits than Seymour. The younger generation of the western 
families had grown with the times. If they were not theologically 
Protestant, they detested tyranny. They detested the marriage 
with Philip, which threatened the independence of England. At 
home they were powerless, but the sons of honourable houses— 
Strangways, Tremaynes, Staffords, Horseys, Carews, Killegrews, 
and Cobhams—dashed out upon the water to revenge the Smith- 
field massacres. They found help where it could least have been 
looked for. Henry II. of France hated heresy, but he hated Spain 
worse. Sooner than see England absorbed in the Spanish 
monarchy, he forgot his bigotry in his politics. He furnished 
these young mutineers with ships and money and letters of 
marque. The Huguenots were their natural friends. With 
Rochelle for an arsenal they held the mouth of the Channel, and 
harassed the communications between Cadiz and Antwerp. It 
was a wild business: enterprise and buccaneering sanctified by 
religion and hatred of cruelty; but it was a school like no other 
for seamanship, and a school for the building of vessels which 
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could outsail all others on the sea: a school too for the training up 
of hardy men, in whose blood ran detestation of the Inquisition 
and the Inquisition’s master. Every other trade was swallowed up 
or coloured by privateering ; the merchantmen went armed, ready 
for any work that offered ; the Iceland fleet went no more in search 
of cod; the Channel boatmen forsook nets and lines and took to 
livelier occupations ; Mary was too busy burning heretics to look 
to the police of the seas; her father’s fine ships rotted in harbour ; 
her father’s coast-forts were deserted or dismantled; she lost 
Calais; she lost the hearts of her people in forcing them into 
orthodoxy ; she left the seas to the privateers; and no trade 
flourished, save what the Catholic powers called piracy. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, the whole merchant navy 
of England engaged in lawful commerce amounted to no more 
than 50,000 tons. You may see more now passing every day 
through the Gull Stream. In the service of the Crown there were 
but seven revenue cruisers in commission, the largest 120 tons, with 
eight merchant brigs altered for fighting. In harbour there were 
still a score of large ships, but they were dismantled and rotting ; 
of artillery fit for sea work there was none. The men were not to 
be had, and, as Sir William Cecil said, to fit out ships without men 
was to set armour on stakes on the sea-shore. The mariners of 
England were otherwise engaged, and in a way which did not 
please Cecil. He was the ablest minister that Elizabeth had. He 
saw at once that on the navy the prosperity and even the liberty 
of England must eventually depend. If England was to remain 
Protestant, it was not by articles of religion or acts of uniformity 
that she could be saved without a fleet at the backof them. But 
he was old-fashioned. He believed in law and order, and he has 
left a curious paper of reflections on the situation. The ships’ com- 
panies in Henry VIII.’s days were recruited from the fishing smacks, 
but the Reformation itself had destroyed the fishing trade. In old 
times, Cecil said, no flesh was eaten on fish days. The King him- 
self could not have license. Now to eat beef or mutton on fish 
days was the test ofa true believer. The English Iceland fishery 
used to supply Normandy and Brittany as well as England. Now 
it had passed to the French. The Chester men used to fish the 
Irish seas. Now they had left them to the Scots. The fisher- 
men had taken to privateering because the fasts of the 
Church were neglected. He sawitwasso. He recorded his own 
opinion that piracy, as he called it, was detestable and could not 
last. He was to find that it could last, that it was to form the 
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special discipline of the generation whose business would be to 
fight the Spaniards. But he struggled hard against the unwel- 
come conclusion. He tried to revive lawful trade bya Navigation 
Act. He tried to restore the fisheries by Act of Parliament. He 
introduced a bill recommending godly abstinence as a means to 
virtue, making the eating of meat on Fridays and Saturdays a 
misdemeanour, and adding Wednesday as a half fish-day. The 
House of Commons laughed at him as bringing back Popish mum- 
meries. ‘To please the Protestants he inserted a clause, that the 
statute was politicly meant for the increase of fishermen and 
mariners, not for any superstition in the choice of meats; but it 
was no use. The Act wascalled in mockery ‘Cecil’s fast,’ and the re- 
covery of the fisheries had to wait till the natural inclination of 
human stomachs for fresh whiting and salt cod should revive of 
itself. 

Events had to take their course. Seamen were duly provided 
in other ways, and such as the time required. Privateering suited 
Elizabeth’s convenience, and suited her disposition. She liked 
daring and adventure. She liked men who would do her work 
without being paid for it, men whom she could disown when 
expedient ; who would understand her, and would not resent it. 
She knew her turn was to come when Philip had leisure to deal 
with her, if she could not secure herself meanwhile. Time was 
wanted to restore the navy. The privateers were a: resource in 
the interval. They might be called pirates while there was 
formal peace. The name did not signify. They were really the 
armed force of the country. After the war broke out in the Nether- 
lands, they had commissions from the Prince of Orange. Such 
commissions would not save them if taken by Spain, but it enabled 
them to sell their prizes, and for the rest they trusted to their 
speed and their guns. When Elizabeth was at war with France 
about Havre, she took the most noted of them into the service of 
the Crown. Ned Horsey became Sir Edward and governor of the 
Isle of Wight ; Strangways, a Red Rover in his way, who had been 
the terror of the Spaniards, was killed before Rouen. Tremayne 
fell at Havre, mourned over by Elizabeth ; and Champernowne, one of 
the most gallant of the whole of them, was killed afterwards at 
Coligny’s side at Moncontour. 

But others took their places: the wild hawks as thick as sea- 
gulls flashing over the waves, fair wind or foul, laughing at pursuit, 
brave, reckless, devoted, the crews the strangest medley: English 
from the Devonshire and Cornish creeks, Huguenots from Rochelle ; 
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Irish kernes with long skenes, ‘desperate, unruly persons with no 
kind of mercy.’ 

The Holy Office meanwhile went on in cold savage resolution : 
the Holy Office which had begun the business and was the cause 
of it. 

A note in Cecil’s hand says that in the one year 1562, twenty- 
six English subjects had been burnt at the stake in different parts 
of Spain. Ten times as manywere starving in Spanish dungeons, 
from which occasionally, by happy accident, a cry could be heard 
like this which follows. In 1561 an English merchant writes from 
the Canaries :— 

‘Iwas taken by those of the Inquisition twenty months past, put 
into a little dark house two paces long, loaded with irons, without 
sight of sun or moon all that time. When I was arraigned I was 
charged that I should say our mass was as good as theirs ; 
that I said I would rather give money to the poor than buy Bulls 
of Rome with it. I was charged with being a subject to the 
Queen’s grace, who, they said, was enemy to the faith, Antichrist, 
with other opprobrious names ; and I stood to the defence of the 
Queen’s Majesty, proving the infamies most untrue. Then I was 
put into Little Ease again, protesting very innocent blood to be 
demanded against the judge before Christ.’ 

The innocent blood of these poor victims had not to wait to 
be avenged ‘at the judgment day. The account was presented 
shortly and promptly at the cannon’s mouth. 

J. A. FROUDE. 





‘The Gilly-f’ers.’ 


HERE was perhaps nothing of which the inhabitants of Thorn- 
leigh were more proud than the stocks which adorned the 
green in the centre of their village. Some of the elders could 
even remember the days when poachers and tramps and drunkards 
used to be confined in them, and pelted by the youth of the 
eneighbourhood with cabbages and rotten eggs. But the stocks— 
as an institution—had fallen into disuse even in Thornleigh, and 
no one but old Jack Rutherford—‘Gilly-f’er Jack,’ as he’ was 
called—ever sat on the queer old bench which former generations 
had polished till it gleamed again. He found it a convenient 
resting-place sometimes while he munched his ‘baggin’, for it 
was in the neighbourhood of his work, and moreover a sunny and 
cheerful spot. When Jack was not digging a grave for anybody, 
or ringing the church bell, or cutting wallflowers, he earned his 
living by mending the roads. That is to say, in summer he swept 
up the dust, and in winter he scooped the water out of the puddles 
with his shovel; and sometimes he found an old shoe or two or a 
brimless hat, which came in handy for filling up the ruts; or if 
he chanced upon a very bad piece, he scratched up a few stones 
out of a more level portion and laid them in the deepest holes. 
The Thornleigh people did not like paying rates, and Jack never 
had anything to mend the roads with; therefore the Local Board, 
thought he did very well as it was, and so did Jack himself, and 
the Squire (who was chairman) laughed when he found himself 
nearly bounced out of his dog-cart, and said it was good for the 
liver to be jolted a bit. 

Jack’s home was quite at the further end of the village—a 
one-storied red cottage, so old that the walls formed all kinds of 
curious curves and angles, and every variety of moss and lichen 
appeared to flourish on the thatch. The small-paned windows 
were almost filled up with scarlet geraniums, and the tiny garden 
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without was bright with sweet-williams and stocks and old- 
fashioned moss- and cabbage-roses. The sweet, cool, delicious 
little monthly rose, too, bloomed gaily there nearly all the year 
round. But the pride of Jack’s heart and the chief source of his 
income was the little field of wallflowers, or, as they were called 
in Thornleigh, ‘ gilly-f’ers,’ which lay at the back of his house. 
Wallflowers of every shade from brightest yellow to deepest 
chocolate-brown—rows and rows of them. Poor old Jack’s back 
ached as he waded among them when they were in season, his 
clasp-knife crunching through their leafy stalks, the basket on 
his arm growing fuller and heavier, till at last it could hold no 
more, and Jack, straightening himself and sighing, would slouch 
over to Margery, turning out the sweet-smelling heap on the table 
where she sat ‘bunching’ them for market. They were sweet! 
The scent of them used to hang over the entire village. Everyone 
knew Jack’s gilly-f’er field—it was quite a feature in the place. 
Neighbours passing to and fro and farmers driving by would point 
out the ‘ gilly-f’ers’ to each other, till at last the cottage itself, 
and’ even the old couple to whom it belonged, came to be known 
by that name. Margery, indeed, considered as an individual and 
not as her husband’s better-half, could not have claimed any special 
title, but collectively they were called ‘The Gilly-f’ers, and 
‘Gilly-f’er Jack’ was as well known in the neighbourhood of 
Thornleigh as the stocks themselves. 

Margery was the most motherly of wives, and was accustomed 
to devote much of her time and thoughts to the education of 
Jack ; and ‘certainly,’ as she said emphatically many a time, ‘ if 
he did not know his duty it would not be for want of hearing 
about it.’ As a rule Jack obeyed her in all things, even to taking 
off his clogs before he crossed his own threshold and to wearing 
one of his wife’s aprons on Sundays to preserve his best clothes. 
But unfortunately in one or two points he fell short of her ideal. 
There was his pipe, to begin with. In spite of everything Mar- 
gery could. say he would persist in ‘wearin’ his brass’ on baccy, 
and many a sly whiff did he enjoy seated on a corner of the stocks 
after a furtive glance round to make sure that his ‘missus’ was 
not in sight. There were occasions too—few and far between, for 
as a rule Jack was ‘as sober a man as a woman need be tied to ’— 
when he was known to be a little ‘ overtaken.’ At Christmas-time 


perhaps a neighbour would treat him to a glass, which immediately 


affected his head, or rather his legs ; and on Club-day—oh, Club- 
day was, as Margery said, a snare! Jack, of course, ribbon in 
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coat and wand in hand, marched round the country with the other 
members of the Thornleigh and Little Upton Mutual Benefit Club, 
the band playing merrily, and the big banner, with the Squire’s 
arms on one side and a picture of the Good Samaritan on the 
other, streaming in the breeze ; and of course everybody had beer ; 
and of course—poor Jack ! 

Margery had ‘bethought hersel’’ and ‘unbethought hersel’’ 
often about this Club. It was undoubtedly a good thing to belong 
to it. If Jack were sick she could draw ten shillings a week from 
the Club funds till he was able to resume work again, and when he 
died the Club would hand over quite a nice little sum towards his 
funeral. On the other hand, besides his subscription, he was 
obliged to contribute, like all the other members, towards the 
annual dinner at the Thornleigh Arms; and, having paid for his 
share of the good cheer, it was only fair that he should partake of 
it. Margery’s just and economical soul rebelled at the idea ot 
sacrificing his rights, and yet it was always the same story. On 
this particular day every year Jack forgot himself, and during the 
remaining three hundred and sixty-four Margery reminded him 
of his slip. At last she made up her mind to take a decisive step, 
and, renouncing with a struggle the value of that annual two-and- 
sixpence, resolved to keep her husband at home in future when 
other folk went ‘ pleasurin’.’ 

Accordingly, when Jack woke up one Club-day morning, he 
found no shining suit of broadcloth laid out by his bed, no wand, 
no beribboned hat—only his working: clothes lying in a heap just 
as he had taken them off. 

‘Hullo!’ he cried cheerfully, ‘what’s gone wi’ your membry, 
missus? To-day’s Club-day. Wheer’s my Sunday clothes ?’ 

‘I know what day it is well enough,’ returned Margery from 
the adjoining kitchen. ‘But you're going to none o’ their clubs 
to-day, so yell not need your good clothes. Get into the t’others 
now, and come to your breakfast. It’s late enough.’ 

‘I’m not goin’ to the Club?’ repeated Jack in amazement. 
‘An’ what am I not goin’ to the Club for ?—me as has walked 
this thirty year.’ 

‘What should ye not go for?’ cried Margery shrilly, and then 
came a bang and clatter of crockery as she prepared for battle. 
‘ D’ye mean to tell me you've forgot F 


While she reminded him at length, and in vigorous language, 
of his misdemeanours of last year and the years preceding it, Jack 
hunted about for his clothes. But the cupboard was locked and 
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Margery had the key in her pocket. What was to be done? Was 
he to give up without a murmur the one pleasure of his life—the 
outing to which, for as long as he could remember, he had looked 
forward from year’s end to year’send? Be considered a backslider 
by his fellow-members and become the laughing-stock of the 
country-side ? It was not to be borne. 

Just as Margery was working up with great animation to ‘this 
time five year ago,’ the inner door was partially opened, and Jack’s 
wrinkled face, flaming with anger, was thrust through the chink. 

‘I mun ha’ my clothes, woman! Hand over yon key an’ let’s 
ha’ no more to do. I'll ha’ them, or else goi’ th’ t’other ones. I 
tell ye plain I’m goin’, so it bides wi’ you whether I’m to go 
decent or no.’ 

‘ John Rutherford, you're out o’ your senses, I doubt !’ exclaimed 
Margery. ‘Pretty doin’s indeed for you to be bargin’ at your 
wife, that gait! Get on wi’ them clothes an’ give over saucin’ me. 
For shame of ye! Yedon’t goto your Club to-day, an’ ye needn't 
look for it. Your Sunday suit shall bide i’ th’ cupboard, an’ 
as for goin’ i’ th’ t’others, I reckon ye know better nor make a 
sight o’ yoursel’ at this time o’ day, an’ ha’ th’ children shoutin’ 
after ye i’ th’ lane 

Jack banged the door to again, and lost the remainder of his 
wife’s speech. He sat down on the side of the bed, trembling 
with rage, but, for once in his life, determined. He was not going 
to be put off with Margery’s nonsense, and would go to the Club, 
clothes or no clothes, if it was only to shame her. After a moment 
or two he rose and began to assume his ordinary gear with a 
solemn face and a sore heart. Things was come to a pretty pass 
indeed when he, John Rutherford, the oldest member of the Club, 
was forced to attend the meeting in such ‘togs’ as these! He 
thought of how Margery herself had hitherto always helped him 
to array himself with becoming splendour ; how she had brushed 
his coat and fastened his cravat and tied on his ribbons with 
wifely pride and care ; and now she served him like this! 

He looked so subdued when he at length came into the kitchen 
that the woman’s heart smote her in the midst of her elation at 
what she took to be her victory. 

‘ Sit thee down,’ she said gently, pushing forward a chair. 

‘Nay, I'll not sit me down, Margery Rutherford,’ said Gilly- 
f’er Jack, ‘an’ I want none o’ yer coffee. I’m goin’ to the Club. 
Folks ‘ull soon know the kind o’ wife I’ve got. I’m goin’ to shame 
ye for once—that’s what I’m goin’ to do—I’m goin’ toshame ye.’ 
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He thrust his feet into the great clogs which lay in the 
chimney-corner and shambled out of the house, Margery listening 
vaguely to the clump-clump of his step till it was lost in the dis- 
tance. She was too much astonished at first to realise the full 
meaning of her husband’s threat ; but after a time it dawned upon 
her that before nightfall the history of their quarrel would be 
known all over the place, and that probably most of the neighbours 
would be weak-minded enough to take Jack’s part. 

When her morning’s work was over, and she had ‘ cleaned her’ 
and donned a fresh apron, she sallied forth to retail her wrongs to 
a few of her special cronies, and was wounded at the coolness with 
which her explanations were received. Jack had evidently the 
public sympathy on his side ; indeed, Margery’s conduct was looked 
on as a grave breach of village etiquette. 

Evening came, and with it most of the merry-makers, cheer- 
ful, solemn, or quarrelsome, according to the amount of beer each 
had consumed during the day. But no shabby figure in corduroys 
and clogs found its way to the Gilly-f’ers ; and at last, anxious and 
angry, Margery went out to look for her husband. 

As she crossed the green, behold! there was Jack outstretched 
beside the stocks, with his head resting on the bench, sound 
asleep—so fast asleep, indeed, that he did not hear his wife shout- 
ing in his ear, nor seem disturbed when she shook and pommelled 
him. 

Finding all her efforts useless, she drew herself up and looked 
at him with wrathful scorn. If some folks could only see him 
now they would own that she had been right to try to keep him 
out of harm’s way. If she had her way everyone in the village 
should come and see for theirselves the kind ofa husband she had— 
laying there dead drunk against the stocks, as in old days a man 
would be clapped into fast enough for misbehaving same as him. 
It would serve him right to pop him in now—give him a good 
lesson, it would, and let the neighbours know his goings on. 
Margery had a good mind 

She stopped suddenly, and began pushing and hauling at 
Jack’s prostrate form. She was a vigorous woman for her time of 
life and soon got him into the requisite position. A momentary 
compunction struck her as she moved away after she had finished 
her task, and she looked back several titnes. 

The old figure looked so forlorn propped up against the bench, 
the white head hanging forward, the feet, with their knitted socks 
of blue yarn and their huge clogs insecurely balanced on the toes, 
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protruding stiffly from either hole. But she would not allow her- 
self to be softened. It was for his good, after all, and he deserved 
a lesson. 

It was quite dark when Jack came to himself, feeling cold and 
stiff and ill at ease. A lantern was flashing in his eyes, and quite 
a number of faces were bending over him. 

‘What’s to do?’ he murmured confusedly. ‘ Wheeriver have 
I got to?’ 

He felt the grass beneath his hands, and was astonished to find 
he could not move his legs. 

‘I’ve had a stroke, I doubt!’ he said to himself, his conscious- 
ness returning with a sudden keen throb of anguish and fear, ‘I 
mun ha’ had a stroke,’ he repeated aloud. ‘ Wheer’s our Margery ? 
Wheeriver am I ?’ 

‘Nay, lad,’ said some one, ‘ ye haven’t had no stroke. Ye’re 
i’ th’ stocks, that’s wheer ye are, reet enough.’ 

‘It’s your missus as has served ye a bit of a trick,’ chimed in 
another voice, and then there came a laugh. ‘ Eh, she’s a gradely 
one, is Margery o’ Gilly-f’ers! She clapped ye into the stocks, 
owd lad, when ye was fuddled, and left ye your lone to get sober.’ 

‘Well, twas a shame,’ remarked another speaker. ‘If it hadn’t 
ha’ been for me I doubt she’d have left ye here for th’ neet. I 
only wish I’d ha’ lit on ye before, an’ we st’ ha’ gotten ye out a 
bit sooner.’ 

They had released him by this time and helped him to rise. 
Poor old Gilly-f’er Jack! He felt as if he were the victim of a 
nightmare, with the light flaring in his eyes, the crowd of faces 
surrounding him, one or two laughing, the others wearing a look 
of pity quite as humiliating to the independent old fellow. And 
—what was it they were saying ? 

‘My missus-—put me i’ th’ stocks!’ he muttered after a moment 
or two, staring blankly from one to the other. ‘She—put me i’ 
th’ stocks! Our Margery, as has been wed to me this five-an’- 
thirty year! Did ye say she put me i’ th’ stocks ?’ 

‘Ah, Joe Whiteside’s Tommy saw her—didn’t ye, Tommy ? 
He was frightened to tell us, he says. Eh, but ye should ha’ told 
us, Tommy. Why, poor owd Jack theer might ha’ been dead 
afore mornin’ !’ 

Jack pulled himself together with a sort of shiver, and, push- 
ing through his friends, set off walking hurriedly in the opposite 
direction to the village. 

‘Howd on, owd chap! Yon’s not the way home!’ cried one 
of the men, running after him. 
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‘I’m not goin’ home,’ said Jack. ‘I'll niver go home no more. 
Ye can tell her so. I'll niver set eyes on her again.’ 

He would listen to no remonstrances, and, shaking off the 
hands which sought to detain him, struck out again, and presently 
disappeared into the darkness. 

He walked on doggedly for hours, though his limbs shook and 
his head felt dizzy and queer. He was thoroughly exhausted, when 
at last in the cold grey dawn he made out the undefined shape of 
a shed in a field near the road. 

‘I mun lay me down a bit,’ he said to himself, ‘or else I'll 
drop down. Eh, to think I should come to this—sleepin’ i’ th’ 
fields same as a tramp!’ 

He thought of the warm feather-bed at home, and the pile of 
blankets, and the flannel-lined patchwork quilt. Margery no 
doubt was tucked up quite comfortably, while he was outside in 
the cold dew. Perhaps she thought he was still in the stocks. 
Very like she did, he mused, and a big sob rose up in his throat. 
Oh, that she should have served him so—Margery, his missus ! 

There was not much sleep for Jack, but he dozed a little from 
time to time, and rose up at last, aching in every limb. After 
pursuing his march for some hours he found himself in a big manu- 
facturing town, through the streets of which he shuffled, jostled 
at every step by the passers-by, and feeling puzzled and not a little 
alarmed. 

It was lucky for him that with all his timidity and simplicity 
he retained a certain amount of shrewdness, and did not manage 
his affairs so badly as might have been expected, on the whole. 
He engaged a room in a quiet back street, and, after knocking 
about for a day or two, till his little stock of money got low, was 
fortunate enough to obtain employment —not very remunerative 
employment, but still sufficient to pay for his food and lodging 
and to keep him supplied with ‘shag.’ He was so quiet and 

good-natured, so regular in his goings and comings, and so easily 
pleased, that the good people of the house grew quite fond of him. 
He had his own place in a corner by the fire in the little parlour 
behind the shop, and here of an evening he would smoke a pipe 
with the master of the house while the ‘ missus’ retired upstairs 
to put the children to bed. It was long before Jack could get 
out of the way of hastily pocketing his pipe and assuming an air 
of elaborate unconsciousness when the good woman reappeared. 
It seemed such a strange thing that she did not ‘ sauce’ him for 
smoking; but indeed so many things were strange to Jack nowa- 
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days, that he lived in a state of bewilderment. That no one 
should ‘ barge ’ at him for making a clatter with his clogs, or for 
getting his clothes dirty, or for spilling his tea; that his pipe 
should be tolerated, and that he should be actually invited to 
partake of an occasional mild brew of whisky and water, were 
perpetual marvels to him. The presence of the children, too, of 
which there were half a dozen or so generally tumbling about on 
the floor, helped further to astonish and puzzle his poor old brain ; 
yet, oddly enough, it was when they had retired for the night, and 
Jack and his host sat tranquilly smoking, that our friend felt least 
at ease. He would stare at the stolid face opposite to him as if 
wondering how it came to be there, and then take his pipe from 
between his lips and glance round the room with a sigh. 

‘Eh,’ he would say to himself, ‘it’s quiet here! Eh, it’s—it’s 
awful quiet !’ 

Then he would think of the little kitchen at home, and of 
Margery’s active figure bustling about, and of her sharp voice. It 
was more natural-like all the same, and a man didn’t feel so strange 
and lonesome. If only his missus hadn’t served him such atrick! 
No man would stand that—and Jack’s meditations generally 
ended in a glow of anger and resentment. 

The months wore away; Christmas had come and gone, and 
spring had arrived, and one day it chanced that Jack on returning 
from work met a girl in the street selling wallflowers. The sight 
of the great basket full of brown and yellow and amber blossoms, 
the familiar scent, the touch of the velvety bunches as she brushed 
past, were too much for him. He leaned for a moment against a 
lamp-post, trembling. 

‘Fine wallflowers, a penny a bunch !’ shouted the girl, paying 
little heed to this tall grey old labourer. She was now out of 
sight, and Jack, heaving a deep sigh, walked slowly homewards. 
So they were in season again! He wondered how the missus was 
getting on. She'd never be able to cut them, not she! And if 
she hired.a man to do it, what would become of her profit? She’d 
have to get some one all the same, and Jack did not half like the 
idea of any outsider hacking at his wallflowers—they’d spoil the 
plants among them, most like. He himself had always been so 
careful never to break or injure them, to avoid bruising the roots, 
to economise the buds. All that evening he thought of his field of 
gilly-flowers and of the old life and of Margery. He felt a certain 
pity for Margery—she’d never make nothing out of them, that she 
wouldn’t! Happen, by this time she was sorry enough for having 
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‘druv’ her husband away from her. She’d never make no hand 
of they gilly-f’ers, it ‘ud really be a’most worth a man’s while to 
step up Thornleigh way and see how she was gettin’ on. 

That night he dreamt of his gilly-f’ers, and next day as he 
went to his work he still thought of them, and fancied he smelt 
them, and, sometimes, even stretched out his hand as though 
to take hold of them. And at last the gilly-f'ers drew him 
countrywards, and he found himself walking rapidly in the 
direction of his home. His face wore a very sheepish expression 
as he approached Thornleigh ; the neighbours would laugh at him, 
he reckoned, and Margery—how would she receive him? He had 
not quite made up his mind as to what he should say to Margery, 
but he knew that he was very tired of being away from home. 
He approached his house by a circuitous route, not wishing to 
meet any of his former friends, and being most anxious to avoid 
the neighbourhood of the stocks. He insensibly quickened his 
pace when the familiar odour of the wallflowers first greeted his 
nostrils, and his heart was thumping, and his eyes full of tears, as he 
passed through the little gate and in at his own door. A woman 
was standing in the kitchen superintending something in a small 
saucepan on the fire—not Margery, as the first glance told him ; 
at the second, he recognised with some alarm the portly figure, 
red face, and squinting eyes of a very different person—Mrs. 
Nancy Frith, who was charwoman, washerwoman, manager of 
the shop, on ordinary occasions, but whose real vocation lay in 
what she termed ‘ nussin’.’ From the administration of ‘ cinder- 
tea’ to a baby, to the adroit ‘chucking’ away of a feather-pillow 
from under the head of a dying man to hasten his departure when 
his agony appeared unduly prolonged, there was no branch of her 
craft in which she was not an adept. Most of the infants. of the 
village had begun life, and all the moribunds had become corpses, 
under her superintendence. Occasionally, indeed, the former had 
been unhandsome enough to upset her calculations and defraud 
her of her lawful dues, but the latter rarely disappointed her. 
From the moment when, fixing her swivel-eye upon their blanch- 
ing countenances, she had first informed them they were ‘ sadly 
warsening ’ to that in which—when the patients were tall and the 
stairs narrow—she had cheerfully recommended their removal to 
a room on the ground floor, it being ‘a dale o’ trouble to get a 
coffin out o’ winder,’ they had ever justified her confidence and 
submitted to her decrees. 

Jack’s heart sank as he saw her; and, pausing abruptly, he 
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thrust forward his shaggy head and inquired tremulously if the 
missus were ill. 

‘God bless us!’ ejaculated Mrs. Frith. ‘It’s never you, Jack 
Rutherford! Well, it’s time ye come to look arter your poor wife, 
as has been deein’ all th’ winter! Ye’re nobbut just in time, too, 
for she’s sinkin’ fast. An’ the way she’ve took on about you—it 
"ud melt a stone, it would. Ogly a two-three minutes ago she says 
to me when she was choosin’ th’ sheet I’ve to wind her in, “Eh, 
she says, “‘ to think as it won’t be me as ’ull have th’ layin’ out o’ 
my poor owd man! I’ve allus said as wan o’ them sheets theer ’ud 
be for him, an’ th’ t’other for me,” she says, “an’ to think as it’s 
me as has to go first, an’ niver knowin’ wheer he is, nor what’s 
come to him! An’ happen,” she says, “it'll be th’ Parish as ull 
lay him in’s coffin wi’ nobbut some cotton rag or other to lap him 
in.” Eh, she did take on.’ 

Jack’s jaw had dropped and his face had turned an ashy-grey 
colour. 

‘ She’s—she’s deein’ ?’ he asked in an awe-stricken whisper. 

‘An’ what else could ye expect ?’ responded Nancy, fixing him 
with one eye, while the other gazed steadily out of the window. 
‘You goin’ off an’ leavin’ her to fend for hersel’, an’ she a lone 
woman, an’ gettin’ on in years, an frettin’-—eh, she did fret! She 
niver looked up arter ye left, an’ comin’ on Christmas she took to 
her bed, an’ theer she’s been mostly iver since. Ah, ye’d best go 
in to her, ye’ll not have her so long.’ 

Jack staggered across the kitchen and opened: the inner door, 
closing it after him, and standing for a moment, without speaking, 
just within the room where his wife lay. 

She was very still, and her face looked strangely drawn and 
white as it rested on the pillow. She turned her head as he 
entered, and gazed at him fixedly. 

Jack gave a queer little one-sided nod, and cleared his throat. 

‘ Weil, missus ?’ he said. 

‘ Jack!’ she exclaimed, with a faint cry. ‘I thought I was 
dreamin’. It’s niver our Jack!’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, approaching hastily, ‘ ’m—l’m——’ and then 
he broke off, and sat down suddenly on the bed. ‘ Eh, missus!’ 
he murmured under his breath, ‘eh, poor owd lass !’ 

Two great tears leaped out on his wrinkled cheeks; but 
Margery stretched out a feeble hand, and laughed, a thin quaver- 
ing laugh. 

‘So ye’re back!’ she said. ‘I’m pleased to see ye—eh, I am 
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pleased. An’ yet I doubt we wunnot be so long together. Doctor 
says I’m goin’ a long road, Jack.’ 

Jack looked at her, and the big babyish tears rolled slowly down 
his cheeks and fell with a splash on Margery’s hand. 

‘Tl be a deal comfortabler now ye’re come,’ went on the latter 
feebly. ‘ Ye’ll see to things, won’t ye? An’ theer’ll be no need 
to have Nancy fidgetin’ about, an’ waitin’ for the breath to go out 
of my body. Ye can get her to come to lay me out, ye know—I 
were talkin’ to her about it, an’ settlin’ about coffin an’ that. Ye 
might’s well get Billy Rufford to make it—me an’ his mother was 
awful thick while she lived, poor soul. He’d do’t as well as anyone, 
I reckon.’ 

‘Ah, happen he would, agreed Jack dolefully, but interested 
too. 

‘I’ve no such a likin’ for plain deal; it’s awful common,’ re- 
sumed Margery, ‘ but I should like pitch-pine. Eh, I’ve an awful 
fancy for pitch-pine—d’ye think Billy’d make it o’ pitch-pine, 
Jack ?’ 

‘I'll see as he does,’ quavered Jack, wiping his eyes with his 
coat-cuff. 

‘Thank ye,’ said his wife meekly. ‘Eh, I'm glad ye’re back, 
Jack—I’m glad to see ye’, an’ I'll be sorry to leave ye! Ye was 
allus a good man to me, Jack.’ 

‘She’s awful bad!’ said the poor old fellow to himself, over- 
whelmed at this newtone. ‘Doctor’s reet—she’s goin’. She don’t 
speak nor yet look like our Margery. She mun:be goin’ fast.’ 

But he said nothing aloud, only sat there staring at her with 
woe-begone eyes, and holding her thin hand in his. 

Presently Nancy Frith appeared, carrying the posset which she 
had been concocting in the kitchen, and immediately flew at Jack 
for sitting on the bed. 

‘ Just look at the way ye’ve messed all th’ sheets wi’ your dusty 
clothes! An’ feather-bed all pushed o’ wan side, an’ your wife 
a’most smothered. Ye munna sit theer.’ 

‘Nay, he can bide,’ interrupted Margery fretfully, ‘I can do 
wi’ him; he’s no need to move.’ 

Jack shook his head afresh over this unusual tolerance, and 
Nancy fairly gaped. A further surprise awaited her, however, 
when Margery informed her peremptorily that she had no further 
need of her services, as her husband would ‘ do for her’ in future. 

‘He'll let ye know when I’m gone,’ she added tranquilly, ‘an’ 
ye can look in, an’ do all as is wanted then.’ 
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Mrs. Frith did not at all approve of this arrangement, but had 
no choice but to comply, and accordingly took herself off in some 
dudgeon. Then Margery heaved a sigh of deep satisfaction. 

‘Ye can see to me, can’t ye?’ she said. ‘Eh, but it’s a com- 
fort t’ave your own folks about ye again.’ 

‘Tll see to ye,’ said Jack, and then silence fell between the 
two. The old woman dozed a little, and her husband sat on the 
bed and looked at her, ejaculating, ‘ Eh, missus!’ occasionally, in 
a dolorous whisper. 

It was quite dark when Margery spoke again, so suddenly as to 
startle him. 

‘I doubt I shouldn’t ha’ put ye i’ th’ stocks,’ she observed. 

‘I reckon ye did it for my good,’ returned Jack huskily. 

‘Ah,’ assented Margery, ‘I meant it for your good, an’ I niver 
meant to leave ye theer for th’ neet. But happen I didn’t ought 
to ha’ done it. I’m glad as I can tell ye so. I’ve bethought 
mysel’ many a time as happen I were a bit ’ard on ye sometimes— 
an’ ye were awful patient.’ 

‘Nay,’ growled Jack through the darkness. ‘Theer was niver 
no call for patience. © I didn’t ax no better missus nor what ye’ve 
allus been. I were—reet enough. Have I to fetch a candle now ?’ 

He stumbled out of the room and gave vent to his feelings in 
the kitchen, sobbing and rubbing his eyes as if he were seven 
years old instead of seventy. 

For the next two or three days he scarcely stirred from his 
wife’s bedside, and his ministrations, clumsy and awkward as they 
were, seemed to be acceptable to the invalid. She quite revived as 
she directed and admonished him, and now and then there crept a 
shade of sharpness into her voice which filled Jack’s heart with 
rapture. The mere fact of having some one to look after and keep 
in order seemed to give her a stronger grasp of life, and, as the 
days passed, and the doctor saw that she was still holding out, 
he began to think that there might yet be a chance for the old 
woman, One day when Jack was seating himself by the bedside 
according to his custom, after having tidied the room and given 
Margery her breakfast, she pulled back the checked curtain at the 
head of the bed, and looked at him sharply. 

‘Isn’t gilly-f’ers ablow now ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Jack, ‘a deal o’ them.’ 

‘ Well, just you go out an’ cut em, then. We can’t afford to 
let °em go to waste. I wonder at ye, that I do!—an’ doctor to 
pay, an’ so much money goin’ out,’ 
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‘I were loth to leave ye,’ pleaded Jack. 

‘Well, I can do without ye, well enough,’ responded his wife 
tartly. 

Jack went to work without more ado, but, being uneasy in his 
mind, returned so often to inquire how Margery found hersel’ 
now, and if she was pretty comfortable, that after the tenth visit 
or so she lost patience. 

‘Be off wi’ ye,’ she cried, ‘an’ don’t come moitherin’ me again. 
I'd rayther have your room nor your company, ye owd dunder- 
head.’ 

Jack closed the door and went out again, chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands. 

‘Owd dunderhead !’ he repeated. ‘That sounds more like our 
Margery! Same as owd times, that is. I reckon she'll do now.’ 

He whistled as he stooped over his gilly-f’ers, and often paused 
to laugh to himself and nod in the direction of the house, winking, 
and looking very knowing. 

‘Owd dunderhead!’ he would mutter from time to time, in 
high glee. ‘Ah, I reckon she’s turned th’ corner.’ 

His prophecy was realised, and in less than a week the doctor 
was amazed, on looking in, to find his patient sitting up in bed 
‘ bunching gilly-f’ers, and rating her husband soundly. 
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The Gentle Craft: A Study of Baits. 


‘TT’S going to be a lovely day, Donald.’ 

‘Eh, I’m no fery sure,’ Donald said with Gaelic tender- 
ness and caution. ‘There’s some wee bit cloodies through the 
mist, yer leddyship will see, oot in the West. Put, I dare say, 
it’ll no pe fery pad.’ 

‘Oh, Donald, you're an old pessimist.’ 

‘An old agnostic rather, you should say,’ the younger lady of 
the party suggested. 

‘Omniscience itself could hardly form a definite opinion of 
the weather in the Western Highlands,’ said the male who, with 
Donald, completed the quartette. 

‘Yer leddyship wull please to mind the seaweed. Eh, dear, 
dear, dear "as Lady Agatha gave a headlong stagger forward, 
hardly recovering herself. ‘ Eh, it’s fery slippery.’ 

‘It'll be a good afternoon for fishing, will it not, Donald?’ 
Lady Agatha asked when they were settled in the boat. 

‘It is a nice tide; there wull likely pe some fush.’ 

The glory of the day might have dispelled the agnosticism 
even of a Gaelic weather-seer. The mist had settled lightly on 
the lock, and bathed the fishers in a luminous haze full of 
mystery. The water was dead calm, and almost as translucent 
and ethereal as the air. The loch seemed to rest in a ghostly 
slumber save where the boat and Donald’s oars vexed it into life. 

Donald shipped his oars and let down the anchor in fifteen 
fathoms of water. Meanwhile the fishing party had been un- 
winding the lines. There were two hooks, dependent from either 
extremity of an iron bar, at the end of each line. A sinker of 
lead took them to the bottom. 

‘T shall put herring on mine,’ Lady Agatha said ; ‘ mussel is 
too much trouble.’ 
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Donald had handed up from the bows a board on which were 
collops of herring and mussels free of their shells. 

‘Ugh! it is horrid putting the slimy things on,’ Lady Mildred 
said. 

‘Oh, let me,’ Mr. Jefferson, their male companion, offered. 

‘No, no—that is not the game. Always play the game.’ 

‘ Mildred thinks it is not playing fair if you get some one else 
to put on the bait for you,’ her sister said. 

‘Yes,’ Mildred assented, ‘ and, strictly speaking, I think one 
ought to break one’s own mussels, you know. It’s a sort of con- 
fession of weakness—as if one could not play the game off one’s 
own bat. Yes,’ she said, brightening with sudden inspiration, 
‘it’s like getting some one else to help in catching a friend for 
you, when you can’t put out a well enough baited hook to catch 
him for yourself,’ 

The lines went over the side and all was hushed in the silence 
of expectation. Lady Agatha leaned pensively over the gunwale 
and let the lead lie on the bottom. Mildred kept jogging her 
line spasmodically, with an idea that the movement made the bait 
more attractive to the fish. The young man lay back in the 
stern and seemed less intent on his fishing than on a study 
of Lady Mildred’s delicate face and the nervous movements of her 
hands. 

‘I have a bite—I know I have!’ Mildred exclaimed presently, 
commencing with characteristic energy to haul in her line. 
Agatha looked incredulous. ‘Yes, it is—I am sure itis. Oh, I 
believe it is a splendid big one! I can see it; it isa codling, look, 
ora whiting. Ohdear! Oh dear! Oh! It is only a flounder 
after all.’ 

‘That is so like you, Mildred dear, her sister said. ‘To 
think you have got something splendid on, and then to find it is 
only a flounder after all.’ Mr. Jefferson opened his mouth to say 
something in her defence, but wisely shut it again, leaving the 
words unspoken, 

‘Well, that is better than catching nothing,’ Mildred retorted, 
as she re-baited her hook and let it down again over the side. 

There was silence, broken only by the flounder spasmodically 
beating itself on the bottom of the boat. ‘ Ugh! how they flap!’ 

‘I’ve got another, Mildred exclaimed again after a few 
minutes’ dobbing up and down of her line. 

‘ Nonsense !’ said Agatha. 

‘Indeed I have,’ the other persisted, frantically hauling in the 
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line. ‘ Really it is a big one thistime. Look there—do you see ? 
Look how silvery he is!’ Oh, I’m sure he’s a whiting, or else a 
lythe. At least—no—oh, how disgusting, it’s only a flounder 
again !’ 

Luck continued to favour Mildred. It was like magic. As 
soon as ever she let down her line she seemed to get a bite, while 
neither of the others caught a thing. Soon she had caught six 
fish, all flounders, flapping in the bottom of the boat. On each 
occasion she had made up her mind that the prey was a lythe, a 
whiting, or a codling, but always her hopes were dashed by the 
appearance of the inevitable flounder. 

Agatha had once drawn up her line—‘In case anything was 
there,’ as she said—and found both baits gone, but nofish. ‘ That 
is so like Agatha,’ Mildred said ; just to let the things lie there 
and be all nibbled off, and never to catch anything, just because 
it is too much trouble to pull in the line.’ 

Mr. Jefferson had imitated Mildred’s methods, but without 
success. He seemed to find ample pleasure in watching her 
triumph. 

All at once Agatha began pulling in her line in a steady, 
business-like manner. She said nothing, but Mildred said it for 
her. ‘Look,’ she exclaimed, ‘Agatha has got one—I know she 
has. Oh, and I know it is a good one! It is always a good one 
when she begins pulling in, in that silent purposeful way. 
‘There!’ she concluded, as her sister hoisted into the boat a 
magnificent codling of four pounds weight. ‘There—oh, Agatha, 
if only you would speak, I could bear it!’ She beat her hands 
piteously on her sides in sombre exasperation. 

Jefferson laughed gently, wondering at her mood; Agatha, in 
serene triumph, re-baited her hook and let it down again. 

‘Oh, it’s just like our lives,’ Mildred said in answer to the 
study in Jefferson’s eyes. ‘I go dobbing and dobbing away and 
catch nothing but flounders, but Agatha just sits with her hands 
folded and catches a beautiful codling.’ Then she changed her 
tone and laughed, a little short laugh, as his wonder grew. ‘It’s 
all right, she added; ‘we don’t mean it, you know,’ and a 
glance of comprehension passed between the sisters ; ‘ but it’s true 
that—that is the way of our lives, all the same.’ 

‘It’s pathetic rather, isn’t it?’ the young man said. 

‘Oh, it’s awful! They’re always flounders, my friends, you 
know. It’s always the same. I work so hard to make a friend, 
and then when I do get one on the hook, and begin hauling him 
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in. I always think he’s a codling. I think he’s going to be so 
clever and so interesting, and so understanding, you know, and then 
when I have got him in I always find him so dull and so stupid.’ 

The young man sat with a silent smile. He wondered whether 
he was a flounder. 

‘You pull them in so quickly,’ Agatha said, ‘ that you have no 
time to see what they are.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s it,’ Mildred assented ; ‘and sometimes, 
you know, they just fall off the hook before I have landed them 
at all. I know those would have been just the very best friends 
of all—real codlings—those that fall off.’ 

‘There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it,’ the 
young man said gloomily. 

‘Oh, what a prosy thing to say! There are none as good, 
though, as some of those that have been hooked and lost.’ 

‘Oh, how good!’ 

‘Is that original ?’ Agatha asked. 

‘Yes, it is, Mildred answered emphatically. 

‘That is one sort of bait that Mildred uses a good deal—bits 
of other people.’ 

‘Oh, what a shame, Agatha! It is not true, Mr. Jefferson, 
really. I know what you mean, but I never do use other people’s 
sayings, or their secrets, to fish for friends with.’ 

‘No?’ said the young man absently. He was lost in his 
retrospect of his first associations with Mildred, endeavouring to 
recollect with what bait he had been angled for. But he lost 
himself to no purpose. The taste would not come back to him 
definitely. He was only vaguely conscious that it had been 
pleasant. This was perhaps its first alloy. He began for the first 
time to suspect a fish-hook. 

‘It is always the best baits that catch the best fish,’ Agatha 
said, and the young man felt a momentary gratitude, for the bait 
had tasted very good; but Mildred flashed out with indignation : 

‘How can you say that, with that beautiful codling lying 
there, and you fishing with little bits of herring !’ 

Agatha laughed gently. 

‘Oh, it’s the way of fishing, I know. I keep dobbing and I 
want to be friends at once, and I hate losing time, so I catch lots, 
but they’re all flounders. Ugh, how they flap! Don’t you know 
the way, Agatha, that these sort of friends flap when once you 
have made friends with them? They go on bothering and flap- 
ping, and keep saying what friends you are!’ Then she made a 
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savage kick at the heap of poor flounders. ‘Stop flapping, you 
fiends !’ 

Jefferson caught a flash of the half real, half make-believe 
wrath in her eyes, and felt himself painfully flapping, floundering. 

‘There’s another!’ Mildred exclaimed, hauling in her line. 
‘Oh—it’s off—yes, I know it’s off!’ She pulled in the dead 
weight with glum melancholy. Both baits were gone, but there 
was no fish. 

‘That happens too,’ she said. ‘People you think you can 
make friends with come and steal all your best secrets and sacred- 
nesses and go off and leave you nothing in return.’ 

‘That’s why it’s sometimes best to fish with artificial bait,’ 
Agatha said quietly. ; 

Jefferson felt himself making a wry face. For the first time 
he began to distrust his memory of the general flavour even of the 
bait. Had it after all been only artificial ? 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Mildred, laughing ; ‘and there are some baits 
that you can use over and over and over again.’ 

‘What sort of things ?’ 

‘Oh, a good tough old bit of herring—books, poetry, music, 
theosophy, you know! All leading up to “being a help,” and 
‘Platonic affection,” and the rest of it—the real good old baits, 
tough and gristly, but wonderfully long-wearing, and good enough 
to catch the ordinary fish.’ 

Her category brought the old tastes to Jefferson’s mouth, yet 
altered, with all their savour gone—artificial, feathery and hackley, 
with a hard steel hook, yet a barbed hook. 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ (This was Mildred’s comment 
on the results of a hauling in by Agatha.) ‘Hurrah! Agatha’s 
caught a devil-fish—ugh, the nasty thing! Knock it off, Agatha. 
Don’t let it into the boat. That is one of the sort that isn’t 
worth landing, if you like. One hooks a lot of them by accident 
when one is fishing for a good friend. Then there are dog-fish 
too; when there are dog-fish about you may just as well leave off 
fishing, for they scare all the decent fish away. And there are 
jelly-fish, that are far too flaccid to get caught, but they get in the 
way of your line, and sting. And there are cuttle-fish, that darken 
all the water round. And there are eels, that get the line all 
tangled up so that you don’t know where you are, or how in the 
world either or both of you will ever get out of the tangle.’ 

‘Yes, there are,’ the young man said with such tragic woe 
that both sisters laughed. 
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* How you do run on; Mildred!’ Agatha said. 

‘ Well, surely it’s better than standing still, anyhow. Oh, you 
area dull angler, Agatha; really youare! I don’t know how in the 
world it is that you ever catch codlings, but you do. Sometimes, 
Mr. Jefferson, often just for pity’s sake, and because she was 
catching nothing, I have given her my line when I had a bite, 
but she never lands them, never.’ 

‘I don’t want your fish, thank you,’ Agatha said scornfully. 
‘Ican catch my own. Besides, half the time there’s nothing 
there at all; but you fancy you have a bite when really the fish 
are only looking on, and wondering at you, from a most respectful 
distance.’ 

‘ Agatha!’ Mildred exclaimed, really rather angry this time, 
and flushing hotly as she shot a swift glance at Jefferson, ‘I’m 
sure I never do.’ 

There was an interval of silence. 

‘The most fearfully exciting thing of all,’ Mildred said at 
length, by way of breaking the spell, ‘is to catch some very 
wonderful fish, something that no one has ever seen or heard of 
before.’ 

‘And then to take it home and dissect it ?’ 

‘Or vivisect it,’ Jefferson suggested miserably. 

‘But how crushing it is when one thinks one has caught 
something wonderful and brings it home delighted with it, and 
everybody says, “That! That’s nothing! That’s only a podley!” 
or something of that kind. That happens.’ 

‘Everything happens,’ Jefferson said. 

‘Oh, how prosy you are to-day!’ Mildred exclaimed. ‘What 
is the matter with you? I don’t think fishing’s good for you. 
Agatha, let’s go in.’ 

‘Allright. I don’t believe there are any more fish in the loch.’ 

Donald’s oars again began to break the still mirror. 

‘Why, here’s been a fish on my line all the time,’ Jefferson 
said as he wound up his line and found a small whiting on the 
hook. 

‘That’s another of the things that happen. You often catch 
them without knowing it.’ 

‘And then, as it seems, they hook themselves the fastest,’ he 
said. The fish was firmly hooked through the hard gristle 
of the jaw. 

‘It’s awful when they get fixed on and you can’t get them off,’ 
Mildred said. 
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‘It 7s awful,’ the young man answered tragically. 


‘You're funny to-day,’ the girl said, studying him as they 
stepped ashore and walked towards the house. 

‘Am [?’ 

‘You're not one of those fish that come out of the water all 
glowing with beautiful colours and then fade away and become all 
grey and dull, are you ?’ 

‘Very likely,’ he said gloomily. ‘I feel more like a lobster in 
a lobster-pot, though, and can’t get out.’ 

‘But that is changing the point of view. That’s from the 
fish’s point of view.’ 

‘Suppose you were to look at it from that side.’ 

‘I! Why?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Do you mean that I might be fished for, as well as being a 
fisher ?’ 

‘Is it impossible ?’ 

‘I don’t like the idea of it so well. At least : 

‘You might even be caught. I mean, it is conceivable.’ 

‘With what bait ?’ 

‘The very best, the best that the fisher could put on.’ 

‘Thanks. And you are quite sure there would be nothing 
feathery or hackley about it ?’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Well, then—yes, I consent to look at it from the point of 
view of the fish.’ 

‘And do you like the sensations ?’ 

‘ Well, it depends.’ 

‘Depends ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘On what ?’ 

‘On how one is hooked, and on the fisher—lots of things. 
Suggest for me.’ 

‘Say one is hooked very firmly, through the jaw’ (he spoke 
viciously), ‘and the fisher is not over gentle in disengaging one.’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’ she said, with a pitiful little shudder. 

‘It isn’t pleasant, is it ?’ 

‘Perhaps not. How you have worked the allegory round!’ 

‘So since you can appreciate my sensations a little, may I hope 
for a—some—sympathy ?’ 

‘You? Oh! That is travelling miles outside the allegory.’ 





Horace HutTCHINSON. 
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A Spring Reverie. 


ATHER up all the beauty of the day, 
The limp, unfolding green of early spring 
Yearning to sunshine, and the flickering play 
Of liberal largess-light on flower and wing. 


Treasure up all the gesture of the trees, 
The slowly swinging poplar far a-field, 
That gives a drowsy welcome to the breeze 
With stately grace, that may not bend or yield. 


The nod of tufted pine plumes all astir 

With weighty merriment and sober mirth, 
A clumsy jollity of sombre fir 

That throws a blotted shadow to the earth. 


The easy dance of rocking chestnut green, 
That lifts the forming pyramids, to dip 
Till leafy fingers open as they lean, 
Like children holding hands for fellowship. 


Let never a sound be wasted, catch the saw 
Of fretful builder rooks, that file the air 

With pleasant harshness of the querulous caw, 
Love-laden with a new paternal care. 


So lonely chants the freckled mavis-bird 
A solemn-hearted litany of pain, 

The haunted solitude is thrilled and stirred 
In answering sorrow to the sad refrain. 


A SPRING REVERIE. 


While woven harmonies of dreamy song 
Fill up the tender distance in a maze 

Of tuneful fantasies, that move along 
A tremulous mist of floating music-haze. 


Gather up all the fulness of the day, 

Kind whispered prayers in fragrant flowers, uplift 
Adoring eyes to highest Heaven, and pray 

To love the Giver better than the gift. 


Nina FRANCES LAYARD. 





The Size of the Sea. 


‘ TJ OW big}is the sea?’ was a question once put to me by a 

little girl, with whom I was playing on some rocks, and it 
was one to which I felt myself by no means able to give a satis- 
factory answer. That it covers about three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface, and occupies an area of 140 to 150 million square miles, 
I did indeed remember, and I had some idea that 2,000 fathoms 
was an approximate average for the depth of the Atlantic. But 
how was I to form to myself any idea of the meaning of these 
figures, let alone make them intelligible to my little girl ? 

Astronomers have endeavoured to put the big numbers with 
which they have to deal into more digestible or comprehensible 
form by imagining fantastic, restless journeys, at express speed, 
for centuries, and in other ways presenting dry statistics in quaint 
or picturesque form. Why not do the same for the sea, and 
endeavour to form some idea of its size ? 

As a convenient method for determining the proportion of land 
to sea, perhaps no way is better than to draw a map of the world 
on a large scale, in correct proportions, on thick paper, and, after 
cutting it up into land and sea, weigh the two parts, and so deter- 
mine, with moderate ease and accuracy, the proportion of sea 
surface to land surface and to the entire area of the earth. 

I have done this with considerable care, making use of the 
Student’s Atlas, prepared by the late Mr. Proctor,’ in which special 
attention is paid to the representation of every part in proper 
proportions. 

Including in ‘ sea’ the Mediterranean, Black, and Baltic Seas, 
and a number of small islands, and including in ‘land’ the 
Caspian Sea and all inland waters, as well as all islands of a large 
size such as Borneo and Java, Cuba and Hayti, as well as an 
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extensive Antarctic continent, the proportions come out at 29 to 12; 
the figures usually given being nearly 3 to 1 (or 30 to 10), and 
8 to 3 (or 29°8 to 11°1). 

The surface of the earth is 197 million square miles, and the 
sea area is therefore slightly under 140 millions. 

Of this amount, the Pacific may be reekoned to include 
68 million square miles, or more than one-third of the total area 
of the earth’s surface. It extends through nearly 135 degrees 
of latitude, or three-eighths of the world’s cireumference—a 
stretch of 9,000 miles from north to south. From east to 
west it varies from an even greater length to less than 50 miles. 
If confined by the smallest possible length of boundary line, 
it would form a Round Pond 9,300 miles in diameter. The 
deepest soundings made by the ‘Challenger’ expedition was in 
the Pacific, between the Carolines and the Ladrones, and was 
4,475 fathoms, or 26,850 feet ; a greater depth than the height 
of any mountain in the world except three. A still deeper 
sounding was made from the U.S. ship ‘Tucarora,’ of 4,600 
fathoms (27,600 feet), at the entrance to the Sea of Okhotsk ; 
this being probably the deepest reliable sounding ever made. 
The Pacific Ocean has not been explored nearly so thorouglily 
as the Atlantic, and generalisations from the comparatively few 
statistics available may be subject to considerable inaccuracy ; 
but, putting together the recorded soundings, and taking into 
account an estimate of the depth based upon the swiftness of 
the tide wave, it seems probable that the average depth of 
the Pacific may safely be put at 3,000 fathoms (18,000 feet), 
or nearly 34 miles, This gives the entire contents of the 
Pacific as nearly 232 million cubic miles. Some conception of 
one cubic mile may be got from the statement that, if we had a 
block of buildings of that size, it would take an hour to walk 
round it at a good pace, and a fairly easy staircase to the top of if 
would contain 10,000 steps, while thirteen cathedrals as high as 
St. Paul’s could be piled up on one another without reaching to 
the top. 

The cubic contents expressed in feet is 34 trillions (34 
million million million). This is a number it is not easy to 
realise ; it is so great that if a million clocks ticked once a 
second for a million years their combined tickings would not 
amount to it. As each cubic foot of water weighs over 62 
pounds, the weight of the Pacific is over 2,000 trillion pounds, or 
950,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
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One gallon of water weighs 10 pounds, so the number of 
gallons in the Pacific is over 200 trillions ; an amount which would 
take more than a million years to pass over the Falls of Niagara. 

Yet, put into a sphere, the whole of the Pacific would only 
measure 762 miles across. 

The area of the Atlantic is about 30 million square miles ; less 
than half the area of the Pacific, and between one-sixth and one- 
seventh of the total surface area of the world. It would form a 
circle 6,180 miles in diameter, which is rather more than double 
the distance from Liverpool to New York. 

Its depth is much better known than that of the Pacific, 
and averages more than 2,000 fathoms, probably about 14,000 
feet, or about 2% miles. The height of Mont Blanc is about 
3 miles. 

The cubic contents are therefore nearly 80 million cubic 
miles ; so that the Atlantic could be contained bodily in the 
Pacific nearly three times. The number of cubic feet is 117 
followed by seventeen ciphers ; a number that would be ticked off 
by our million clocks in 370,000 years. Its weight is 325,000 
billion tons, and the number of gallons in it 73 trillions. A 
sphere to hold the Atlantic would have to be 5334 miles in 
diameter. 

If it were made to fill a circular pipe reaching from the earth 
to the sun—a distance of 93 million miles—the diameter of the 
pipe would be 1,837 yards, or rather over a mile; while a pipe of 
similar length to contain the Pacific would be over a mile and 
three-quarters across. Yet the distance to the sun is so great that, 
as has been pointed out, if a child were born with an arm long 
enough to reach to the sun it would not live long enough to know 
that it had touched it, for sensation passes along our nerves at the 
rate of 100 feet a second, and to travel from the sun to the earth 
at that rate would take a century and a half, and such an 
abnormal infant is an unlikely centenarian. 

The rest of the sea includes the Indian Ocean, the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas, and various smaller masses of water; it covers an 
area of 42 million square miles, and would form a circle 7,300 
miles in diameter. The average depth may be put at 2,000 
fathoms (12,000 feet) and the contents at 95 million cubic miles. 
It weighs 390,000 billion tons, and contains 874 trillion gallons ; 
while it would form a column reaching to the sun of 2,000 yards 
in diameter. 

If we now combine into one vast whole these various figures, 
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we arrive at some stupendous results in answer to the question, 
‘ How big is the sea?’ 

Its area of 140 million square miles could be confined by a 
circle 13,350 miles across. The relative sizes of the areas of the 
whole surface of the earth, of the whole sea, the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, are represented by circles the diameters of which are in 
the proportions to one another of 158, 133, 93, and 62 respectively ; 
or by a crown for the surface of the earth, a half-crown for the 
surface of the whole sea, a shilling for the surface of the Pacific, 
a threepenny piece for the surface of the Atlantic. 

If the whole of the sea were confined in a circle it could be 
enclosed by a coast line 42,000 miles long; but the actual length 
of coast line is something like 100,000 miles more than this ; the 
irregular outlines of Europe, giving it, in comparison with its size, 
the longest coast line, a length of 22,000 miles, which does not 
fall very far short of the circumference of the earth at the equator. 

The contents of the whole sea are over 400 million cubic 
miles; yet, vast as this sounds, the sea forms but a small frac- 
tion of the volume of the earth; the water is, in fact, but a thin 
shell less than three miles thick, covering a globe nearly 8,000 
miles in diameter, and is less than a six-hundredth part of the 
volume of the whole earth. 

The proportion may be better realised, perhaps, by considering 
that while the earth is a sphere 7,900 miles in diameter, the whole 
sea could be contained in a globe 919 miles across, while the 
Pacific and Atlantic would require respectively 762 and 538 miles. 
On a small scale, the earth could be represented by a ball 15 
inches in diameter, the whole sea by one nearly 1# inch and the 
Atlantic by one of an inch. The number of gallons in the whole 
sea is 373 trillions (million million million), which, if it could be 
poured away at the rate of 1,000 gallons a second, would take 
nearly 12,000 million years to get rid of. If we could sell it even 
at so low a price as one shilling for 10,000 gallons, the bill would 
come to 1,860 billion pounds. 

Supposing the sea to be formed into a round column reaching to 
the sun, the diameter of the column would be nearly 24 miles. 
The Pacific would form 53 million miles of its total length of 93 
million, and the Atlantic 18 million. 

If it were a column of ice, and the entire heat of the sun 
could be concentrated upon it, it would all be melted in one 
second, and converted into steam in eight seconds; which illus- 
trates the heat of the sun rather than the size of the sea, 
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The weight of the sea is 1 trillion and 665,000 billion 
(1,665,000,000,000,000,000) tons, and, if a contractor took the 
job to move it at even so moderate a price as a thousand tons for a 
penny, he would require to be paid the amount of the National 
Debt ten thousand times over in reward for his labours. But 
probably by now the question as to the size of the sez may be said 
to be answered, rather more elaborately, if not very much more 
effectively, than by the simple statement—‘ It is very big.’ 


Note.—It has been remarked as an apparent incongruity that, 
while the Round Pond formed by the 68 million square miles of 
the Pacific is 9,300 miles in diameter, the 30 millions of the 
Atlantic 6,180 miles across, and the remaining 42 million square 
miles 7,300 miles in diameter; that of the whole sea is only 
13,350 miles across, and thus the first three circles seem together 
larger than the fourth. It may, therefore, be well to point out to 
the non-mathematical that the area of a circle is obtained by 
multiplying the square of the radius by 3+, and that if each of 
the semi-diameters of the three circles be multiplied by itself, 
and the results added together, they will about equal the square 
of half the diameter of the largest circle. 

It has also been suggested that there is something wrong in 
the idea that a sphere 762 miles across should hold the 200 
trillion gallons of the Pacific, while the 73 trillions of the Atlantic 
require one of 5334 miles; and thus at the first blush it looks as 
if these two spheres together are larger than that of 919 miles 
ascribed to the whole sea; while, if the little Atlantic is only 
1 inch, the big Pacific alone must be larger than the 1? inch 
put down for the whole sea. 

But as the volume of a sphere is obtained by multiplying the 
cube of the diameter by one-sixth of 34 ( = °523), the proportion 
must be sought in the cubes of the diameters, not in the diameters 
themselves. If any one unaccustomed to such things wishes to 
look into them, a few experiments with dice or small cubes will 
explain the principle in regard to volume of spheres, and square 
pieces of paper will do the same in regard to areas of circles, for 
the principle is the same as with rectangular squares and cubes. 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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My First Bear-hunt. 


NE intensely cold day in January, some few years ago, four 
Englishmen, of whom the writer of this narrative was one, 
journeyed down to a certain shooting club about fifteen miles out 
from St. Petersburg upon an errand which, when stated in plain 
terms, will perhaps strike the reader as heing somewhat unsports- 
manlike. We were, in fact, about to make a raid upon an old 
hear, who was known to be enjoying his long winter’s nap in a 
certain well-concealed berloga (Anglicé, lair) which lay in the 
dense forest not very far distant from the lodge. To arouse the 
sleeper we should require long poles, for Bruin sleeps very soundly, 
and sometimes needs a considerable amount of prodding before he 
will consent to quit the pleasant land of dreams, Then, having 
thus aroused the sleepy individual in whose honour we had under- 
taken the journey from town, we hoped to shoot him as he issued 
from his berloga yawning and rubbing his poor old eyes, before 
he should have time to look around and discover what all the 
noise and disturbance was about. This is the not-too-sportsman- 
like method of slaying bears in vogue in the dominions of the Tsar. 
Yegor, the keeper, had long promised us this bear. He, alone 

of mortal men, was aware of the exact spot which the creature had 
selected for its abode during the hibernating period, and to say 
that he was proud and happy in the knowledge would be to express 
very feebly the exuberance of joyful feelings animating his ardent 
sportsman’s soul. He had found Bruin’s whereabouts in the fol- 
lowing way, which, I may explain, is the usual method of dis- 
covering such secrets in those portions of the empire in which 
bears are still numerous, and where their discovery is a regular 
trade, each berloga found being worth to the finder about five 
pounds, At the first fall of snow, early in November, Yegor had 
sallied forth with the intention of looking for bear-tracks, for he - 
knew well that Bruin anxiously awaits the snow in order to select 
a suitable spot for his lair, and to settle down as speedily as may 
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be to that long and delightful period of rest for which he has 
perhaps pined in sleepy impatience for some time past. The 
snow, he is aware, will soon form roof and walls to the open cavern 
which he has chosen at the foot of some uprooted pine-tree, and 
his moist breath will speedily congeal it into a firm mass above 
and around him as he lies, completely concealing him during his 
helplessness from all unwelcome visitors. But bears are rare so 
close to the metropolis as is the village of S———, the headquarters 
of the shooting club over which Yegor presides ; consequently, 
though the keeper had conscientiously sallied forth year after year 
in the forlorn hope of finding bear-tracks, yet, up to the present 
season, his labours had remained entirely unrewarded. How 
great, then, was his joy when, in the first week in November in 
the particular year of grace which I am now discussing, having 
started out upon his annual search, and before he had proceeded 
more than a mile or so through the forest, he came upon un- 
doubted evidence of the close proximity of him he had songht so 
long and so fruitlessly—old Mr. Bruin himself. Yegor immediately 
did what I feel sure my readers will misconstrue—he shinned up 
the nearest pine-tree. Yegor’s action was not, however, prompted 
by cowardice-—in fact, he entertained no thought whatever of 
danger. He climbed that tree with the sole desire to occupy a 
strategic position during the subsequent peculiar proceedings of 
the bear, which were something like this: Shortly after Yegor 
had taken up his position Bruin made his appearance, walking 
along at a great pace, as though anxious to catch a train, and 
grunting as he went, apparently with satisfaction. In the course 
of the next hour or two, during which Yegor patiently sat on in 
his tree, the bear passed and repassed the same spot many times, 
always in a hurry and each time from a different direction. Yegor, 
who was well acquainted with the peculiarities of Mr. Bruin, was 
not in the least surprised at the apparently insane behaviour of 
the latter; but as you, reader, may not be equally well-informed 
in the matter, I will explain that the bear was by no means so 
insane as he appeared, and that his actions were merely the de- 
liberately planned manceuvres of his tribe, always employed under 
similar circumstances, in order to bewilder and mystify any pos- 
sible enemy desirous of discovering the secret of the hiding-place 
selected to harbour him during the subsequent months. Ina 
word, the animal was describing circles and figures of all sorts 
about and around the spot which it had selected for its hibernating 
lair, under the impression that it would thus effectually prevent 
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the possibility of being tracked to its berloga. On this occasion, 
however, poor Bruin’s ingenious contrivances were altogether 
unavailing, for towards evening Yegor, having descended, half- 
congealed, from his perch, was easily able to discover the precise 
locality towards which Bruin’s tracks gradually converged, and in 
which he was now lying, cosily settled, as he fondly supposed, for 
many a long day, and grunting with immense satisfaction over 
his fancied success in having frustrated the machinations of his 
enemies and confounded their politics all round. Thus, then, 
Yegor had discovered the exact position of his victim. All that 
now remained was to keep his secret; he must not breathe a 
word of it to man, woman, or child, for if the village were to 
obtain an inkling of the presence within a few miles of a bear, a 
dozen ardent sportsmen would roam the woods in every direction 
in the hope of discovering its whereabouts and of sharing the 
profits of such discovery. A fresh fall of snow would soon descend 
and obliterate the maze of tracks which Bruin had designed around 
his lair, sothat, unless Yegor allowed his tongue to have the better 
of his discretion meanwhile, his secret would be safe enough after 
a certain term of care and of discreet conduct at the village drink- 
shop ; he would not require to remain sober very long. In a month 
or so the gentlemen might be summoned from town, the bear 
would be aroused and shot, and then, with the big tea-money in 
his hand and the sound of praise in his ears, why, what a drink he 
would have! But the tea-money would go upon a species of tea 
which is spelt ‘ vodka.’ 

So, then, we arrive at the point at which the ‘ gentlemen from 
town,’ and among them the writer of this history, had been sum- 
moned to the fray. 

To reach the shooting-box at S—— was an easy matter— 
indeed it was an exceedingly pleasant matter—for the drive over 
the firm sledge-roads in kibitki behind a pair of little steeds whose 
one idea in life was to ‘ get there’ rather quicker than their brave 
limbs were designed by nature to perform the journey, was the 
most exhilarating and delightful thing in the world—a delight to 
which the jangling bells, the cries of the driver, the brilliant sun- 
shine, the sparkle of icicles and rime upon every twig of every 
pine-tree, all contributed in equal shares. But from the lodge to 
the bear’s berloga, a distance of about three miles through the 
densest of forests, was a totally different affair. This portion of 
the journey had to be performed on foot, because snowshoes were 
an impossibility in the tangled forest-land through which we were 
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obliged to pass, where one-half of the trees were uprooted and lay 
in every conceivable attitide, a picture of chaos, upon and at the 
feet of their upright brethren. The snow was deep—four feet in 
depth at least—and we were clad in long fur-lined shooting coats 
like Norfolk jackets, but skirted to the knees. These coats are 
very delightful for driving or standing about in, and tolerable for 
easy-going snowshoeing, but for taking hard exercise in they 
are the most undesirable of garments. Anyone who has tried it 
must be aware of the extreme exertion involved in plodding through 
even one foot of snow without snowshoes ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say tnat when the snow is three or four feet in depth there is 
no form of exercise which will so speedily deprive the ‘ patient’ of 
every atom of the breath of his lungs as trying to make his way 
through it on foot. Before I had pounded through my first 
quarter of a mile of it, I was in that condition of mind when one 
regards every human being within sight as his bitterest enemy. 
At the half-mile I was devoutly wishing I had never been born- 
into so pitilessly hard a world, and cursing the hour which first 
saw me draw that breath of which I was at the moment in so great 
need. My cherished shooting-coat had been shed long before 
this, the fur waistcoat quickly following it, both articles being 
left, though more or less valuable, to their fate, for I was now 
in that deplorable condition of depression and fatigue when 
a man cares no longer what becomes of him or of his property, 
and has, indeed, ceased to take any absorbing interest in any of 
the affairs of this or any other world. I was simply a plodding, 
fuming mass of hot and angry discontent. My position in this 
dreadful procession was immediately behind Yegor, who oc- 
casionally turned to raise a warning finger when any one of his 
suffering followers happened to make the slightest sound. We 
were not allowed to whisper or to cough or to sigh or'to make 
any sort of noise—a limitation which, in my wrathful frame of 
mind, I looked upon as most ridiculous nonsense, since, as Yegor 
himself had pointed out, we should have to wake that bear by main 
force when we were fortunate enough to reach our destination— 
if we everdid. Personally I felt that I should most assuredly melt 
away or die long before I reached the end of the third mile—that 
is, unless I previously burst with suppressed rage over the heat 
and discomfort of the whole thing. In point of fact, I had well- 
nigh reached that pitch of despair and fury when loud utterance 
of complaint becomes an absolute necessity, when, happening to 
glance round at my companions, I saw a sight which instan- 
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taneously restored me to good humour. My three friends were all 
in the very last stage of dishabille. They, like me, had gradually 
shed all but the last remnants of their late tasteful costume, their 
present appearance recalling the earliest moments of the morning 
toilette. As for their faces, well, if my own displayed anything 
like the expression of utter distress and misery that theirs did, 
all I can say is that I can no longer wonder at the apparent rude- 
ness of their conduct in—at sight of me—stopping their plunges 
and taking with one consent to rolling insanely in the deep snow 
in an only partially successful attempt to stifle their exceeding 
great mirth. I joined them in this relaxation, and for a while we 
all four abandoned ourselves to the sadly needed relief and rest 
afforded by the spectacle of each other and of poor outraged Yegor, 
who stood and waited for us, his countenance displaying more of 
sorrow than of anger, but a good deal of both. At last we arose 
and resumed our plunging in great good humour, and in half an 
hour we had reached the spot indicated by Yegor in a series of 
winks and pointings and warning gestures as the identical place 
selected by Mr. Bruin for his winter residence. 

It was without doubt the very untidiest spot I had ever beheld. 
Trees of all possible sizes were lying about in the wildest confusion, 
piled over the top of one another, some completely uprooted, some 
with half the root still buried in the earth, while the other half 
had uptorn a mass of soil with it and lay revealed. Branches were 
piled high in all directions. The place looked as though a tornado 
had swept it, leaving nothing but chaos and ruin in its track. 
Certainly Bruin could not possibly have chosen a more propitious 
spot for his lair. There were twenty or more places here in which 
he could conceal himself with perfect impunity and without the 
smallest danger of discovery, unless, indeed, some crafty Yegor, by 
employing the arts known only to wily humans, should have 
detected his hiding-place even before he was well inside it. 

‘That’s the spot,’ whispered our trusty guide, indicating one 
of many similar caverns formed by upturned roots well walled 
up with drifted snow. With these few but exciting words Yegor 
grasped the pole which he had brought with him; then, motion- 
ing us to stand round in a semicircle and to have our guns in 
readiness, he proceeded towards the berloga. I admired the 
man’s courage, I must confess, for he might easily have been pre- 
cipitated, during his subsequent actions, into the very jaws of the 
irate individual whom he had come to arouse from slumber. 

Standing well over the lair, he first commenced to force his 
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pole through the soil and snow at its front entrance, accompany- 
ing his vigorous proddings with language no less vigorous, of 
which the following is an édition épwrée: ‘ Now then, son of a 
degraded she-bear! wake up, you Pharaoh! What! you're asleep, 
are you? Wake up, they’ve come for you, they’ve brought you 
something from town; wake up, cholera!’' Yegor ended his 
address with a string of choice adjectives, expressive of his personal 
opinion as to the relatives of the bear in the female line, which 
struck me as being very rude; but all his incivility, all his 
blandishments were unavailing to rouse that bear: Bruin was 
not to be induced to leave his comfortable quarters. 

After a short interval devoted by Yegor toa description, in the 
purest Russian, of his private ideas with regard to the chances, for 
that bear, of future blessedness, which I gathered were, in Yegor’s 
opinion, small indeed, that worthy again grasped his pole and 
proceeded to open up a large breach in the side of the berlogu. 
Having made an aperture of some eighteen inches square, he 
descended, and thrusting in the pole began to poke about vigor- 
ously inside. It soon became evident that something had gone 
wrong with this bear-hunt. Yegor’s face assumed first an expres- 
sion of blank amazement and horror, succeeded immediately by 
one of rage :—there was no longer any room for doubt—the bear 
was not at home. Poor Yegor! I shall never forget his counte- 
nance as he turned to us and made this humiliating confession. 
But if he was a pitiful object, I am sure we four deluded sports- 
men were at least equally so. For a few blank moments of be- 
wilderment we all stood perfectly silent, listening to the incoherent 
ravings and protestations of poor Yegor, who was endeavouring to 
explain that the bear had undoubtedly taken up his quarters here 
in November, and that some one or other (whom Yegor described 
with a further eloquent use of adjectives) must have passed near 
the spot and disturbed him before he had time to fall asleep. Then 
A. suddenly remarked, in stentorian tones: ‘ When you feel like 
this don’t say it.’ 

I dare not affirm that none of us would have said it, eventually, 
but just at this moment something very surprising happened. As 
though A.’s remark had suddenly affected its author in some subtle 
and extraordinary manner, A. was observed to throw up his arms, 
kick up his feet, and descend rapidly from the mound, upon which 
he had been standing, into the snow below, arriving at his desti- 


1 It is a fact, though a curious one, that the two ‘ worst names’ a Russian can 
use are ‘ Pharaoh ’ and ‘ Cholera.’ 
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nation in a sitting posture. At the same instant the mound 
aforesaid broke up, as though it were a huge bomb in the act of 
exploding, into an avalanche of snow, ice, bits of pine-bough and 
frozen earth, out of the midst of which, like the centre-piece of an 
elaborate firework effect, came shuffling and scuffling and grunting 
a large bear, our friend Mr. Bruin himself in fact, who had evi- 
dently quitted berloga number one, at the December term, and 
moved over to number two, without giving notice to Yegor of his 
change of address, which was scarcely polite of him. 

To say that we were surprised would but feebly express the 
breathless condition of agitation into which A.’s sudden disappear- 
ance and Bruin’s equally sudden apparition plunged us. A. was, 
of course, out of the hunt at once. I should like to be able to 
record that the first to recover his wits, of the three remaining 
sportsmen, was the writer of this paper; but, alas! it was not so. 
I never got further than insanely fingering my rifle and helplessly 
opening and shutting the breech and shoving at the cartridges 
with my thumb. It must not be supposed that I spent any very 
prolonged period over this futile occupation, however, for events 
followed one another with extreme rapidity, and I should doubtless 
have collected my scattered wits in time to take a share in the fray, 
if the affair had lasted more than the very few seconds it did ; but 
it was all over ina moment. No sooner was A. deposited upon 
the snow, amid the ruins of Bruin’s Jair, than the latter rushed 
quickly past B., successfully upsetting that astonished sportsman 
as he went. Two of the four being thus placed hors de combat, 
and a third being, as I have, to my confusion, confessed, too startled 
and agitated to take a sensible line of conduct, it remained for C. 
to rise to the emergency. This C.—to his abiding honour—did. 
That is, without recovering himself sufficiently to stretch that bear 
dead at his feet, he at least collected his faculties so far as to 
get his gun off, and that, most unfortunately for the bear, in the 
direction of the latter’s person. The bullet struck it in the hind- 
quarters. With a roar of pain the poor brute turned and bit savagely 
at the wounded place, but without pausing in its headlong flight. 
The next moment it was out of sight, but, in spite of this fatt, a 
battery of rifle-shots was let off in the direction of Bruin’s already 
vanished figure. Two of these were mine and one was C.’s second 
barrel. Personally I did not see the bear when I fired ; indeed, I 
fired merely as a salve to my conscience and in the forlorn hope 
that one of the bullets might find a billet. As a matter of fact 
they both found billets—in the trunk of an intervening tree, a cir- 
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cumstance which I descried but did not reveal, meanly reflecting 
that it was better to have it supposed, not only that I had seen 
the animal, but that possibly I might even have wounded it. 
Then A. and B. arose from the earth, and we laughed and 
laughed, while poor Yegor raved in Russian billingsgate, till the 
tears streamed down our cheeks, the whole thing was so very 
ridiculous and unexpected. At length, however, Yegor restored 
us to seriousness ; that bear, he said, was wounded, and perhaps 
severely ; we must return at once to S , get our snowshoes, and 
pursue ; the matter would admit of no delay; we must be off at 
once. This sobered us, and the return journey through the deep 
snow completed the work of recalling us to a sense of the serious- 
ness of life. However, we were in better humour now, and we 
reached the village in good time, having picked up our scattered 
garments on the way. There we harnessed our horses to a couple 
of light sledges, and in a very short while were galloping off through 
the forest in the direction of poor wounded Mr. Bruin’s late winter 
quarters. Arrived at the deserted berloga, the scene of our late 
surprise and overthrow, we quitted the sledges, donned our long 
snowshoes, and started off upon the blood-stained track, Yegor 
leading the way. It was now about noon, and we had the prospect 
before us of a long stern chase as we plunged together into the 
dark recesses of the tangled forest. The pursuit of that wounded 
bear was fraught with incidents of a most entertaining descrip- 
tion. The snowshoe-going was extremely difficult. Let the 
reader imagine the probable effect of trying to steer a pair of feet 
of about two yards in length through a wilderness of fallen trees 
and of upright trunks of trees standing very close one to another. 
Our efforts to attain a respectable rate of progression were attended 
with but partial success and by many reverses. It was most 
important to push on, for the bear did not appear to be badly 
wounded, and it was necessary to overtake him before darkness fell, 
or we should assuredly never set eyes on him again. Stoppages 
were frequent, for one or other of us was for ever getting himself 
entangled among the tree-trunks, one shoe going east and the 
other west of some sapling ; or perhaps one getting itself hopelessly 
jammed among the chaotic appurtenances of some fallen monarch, 
in which cases the tracking had to be delayed while the unfor- 
tunate was unwound or extricated and his heel-strap repaired. 
Once, soon after we had left behind us the belt of forest in which 
the chase had commenced, and were crossing a wide moor—moss 
and heather in summer, but nowa mere dazzling expanse of snow, 
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only relieved at long intervals by an occasional clump of stunted 
and starved-looking bushes—we suddenly came, unexpectedly, to 
the brow of a short but rather steep hill. It was, as a matter of 
fact, the bank of a ravine, through which there flowed in milder 
weather a now fast-frozen stream. We arrived at the top of this 
unexpected descent in Indian file, for snowshoeing is far easier 
when the track is made for one, a service Yegor was now per- 
forming for our benefit. We saw the last-named disappear over 
the edge, and I, being close behind him, followed in his tracks. 
The others, thoughtless of danger, came at my heels. This would 
have been all right if nothing untoward had occurred, but, unfor- 
tunately, matters took a contrary turn just at this juncture. Ina 
word, Yegor lost his head, and when halfway down the slope 
suddenly performed a very complete somersault, such as would 
have done credit to any acrobat. I, close to his heels, was of 
course upon him ina moment. I was conscious of having given 
him a dig in the ribs with my snowshoe, en passant, which, as I 
reflected even at that supreme moment, must have been extremely 
unpleasant for him, after which my proceedings can only be 
likened to the vagaries of a Catherine wheel, especially the sparks 
thereof, of which I saw a singularly large number. After twisting 
and spinning half in air and half in snow for what appeared to me 
a lifetime, and during which I was conscious of sundry hard bumps, 
which I afterwards discovered to have been collisions with the 
snowshoes or the persons of Messrs. A., B., and C., who were going 
through a performance precisely similar to my own, I arrived at 
the destination preordained for me by fate. This was a point at 
the foot of the hill, far, far beneath the level of the snow surface 
—a resting-place which I shared with a tough bush into whose 
midst I arrived head first, my snowshoes sticking out at the top, 
but my face, head and shoulders, and half of my body, being buried 
deep in the snow grave. The result of this contretemps was a 
rather prolonged halt while straps were mended, or bits of string 
substituted. Lost caps were hunted for and found with extreme 
difficulty ; Yegor was abused; accumulations of snow were re- 
moved from neck, pockets, long boots, and other receptacles 
wherein it had found a lodgment; the consolatory flask was 
produced and inspected, before we were in a position to resume 
the chase. 

All this took time, and Bruin, had he known it, gained a good 
half-hour upon us. However, we were sorted and mended at last, 
and the hunt recommenced. Wemade much better progress now, 
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for the forest was behind us, and though we came upon several 
other belts of woodland, none of these were of that broken character 
which had rendered the first portion of our journey so desperately 
difficult. The country now consisted principally of open moor- 
land, over which the going was good. So we glided along for 
hours. 

Hardly a word passed, for we all felt that the matter in hand 
was too serious to admit of frivolity. It was getting dark. The 
January days are sadly short, though delightfully bright and crisp 
while they last, and we began to fear that Bruin, for this day at 
least, was lost to us. Once the gloom began to get the better of 
daylight, the craven sun quickly gave up the contest and retired 
from the field, leaving darkness to strangle and swallow day as 
soon as it pleased. By half-past four we had realised that it was 
all up with our chances of overtaking Mr. Bruin to-night. This 
was the more annoying because it was evident from the aspect 
of the track itself, and still more so from the occasional drops of 
blood, which were still wet to the touch and unfrozen, that we 
had gained considerably upon our quarry, and that he could not 
now be very far ahead of us. A council of war was held—a 
very breathless one. Yegor said that the bear would undoubtedly 
take a rest during the hours of darkness; he knew of a village 
close at hand: would the Gospodé condescend to pass the night 
here, and allow him (Yegor) to see whether he could not, perhaps, 
ring the bear at early morning ? Should he be successful in this, 
he would hire beaters and arrange the whole battue before the 
sun was well up. The only objection to this was that our anxious 
friends in St. Petersburg might form alarming conclusions as to 
our fate at the hands of this bear, in case of our non-return to- 
night. On the other hand, we could not possibly return through 
the forest on snowshoes ; it had been bad enough by daylight, it 
would be impossible in the darkness; so that our kind friends 
would be compelled, in any case, to come to whatever conclusion 
as to our fate best recommended itself to their imaginations. We 
agreed, therefore, to adopt Yegor’s suggestion, and to put up for 
the night with his friends in the neighbouring village. 

I must request my readers to permit me to draw a curtain 
over the horrors of that night. We lay upon straw spread over 
the floor of the one room of the house, all four of us in a row, 
The stove was heated to such an extent that the atmosphere of 
the room, which was, besides, full of people, soon became absolutely 
unbearable. To add to our misery, blackbeetles and creeping 
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things innumerable came out from their secret places and 
walked over and over us, inspecting us with a view to placing 
us upon their night’s menu. They liked us so well that they 
could not bear to leave us, and stayed all night. Ivan, the pro- 
prietor of the cottage, his wife, Yegor, and apparently several 
friends as well, passed the night either on the top of the stove or 
upon the narrow benches which ran along the sides of the room, 
all snoring in unison as though they had been trained to it. As 
for me, I did not sleep a wink. I went out, after two or three 
hours of asphyxiation, into the cold night air, and contemplated 
the stars and the wonderful dark pines, and listened to the distant 
howling of a wolf, which was so very dismal that it made me feel 
quite melancholy and poetical ; indeed, I actually began an ode to 
that poor hungry animal, but fell asleep in my blanket under a 
pine-tree before I had time to compose much of it; what there 
was of it, I remember, was full of pathos and extremely beautiful. 
When I awoke it was beginning to grow light, and I was very 
chilly, and not in the least poetically inclined; so that the sad 
wolf was not immortalised on this occasion. 

Yegor returned at eight o’clock, hot and radiant. He had 
ringed the bear, which proved to have passed the night, in the 
most obliging manner, close to the village. He had posted his 
thirty beaters, and all was ready for us. This was really most 
satisfactory, and Yegor thoroughly deserved the generous dose 
allotted to him by A. from out of the silver medicine-bottle 
which that sportsman invariably carries with him when out 
shooting. Then, escorted to the further end of the village by the 
whole boy and girl population, who stared at us with big eyes and 
made audible remarks upon our personal appearance, we sallied 
forth and were shown to our places in the ring. All this took 
place in the most complete silence. As I sat behind my snow- 
laden bush, waiting for the beat to commence, so perfect was the 
stillness around me that it was most difficult to realise that there 
were at least thirty-five men and women, besides a bear, within a 
short distance of me, as well as, in all probability, numbers of 
hares, a fox or two, a sprinkling of tree-partridges, blackgame, 
and willow-grouse, with perhaps a capercailzie to complete the 
list. So far as any outward sign of all this vigorous life nigh at 
hand was concerned, I might well have been the only. living 
creature within three miles. Then suddenly a voice rang out, 
followed instantly by another, and at once thirty lusty throats 
took up the tale ; the beat hadcommenced. Bruin was afoot and 
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about immediately, of course. He was not the person to sit and 
dream while the enemy was on the war-path. He first charged 
the beaters, but was quickly booed back into the ring by those 
intrepid individuals. Then, to our intense excitement, he began 
to gallop up and down in front of us, but about a hundred yards 
away. We caught a glimpse now and again of his big brown 
body as it passed and repassed, but none of us fired lest by doing 
so we should discourage him from paying us a closer visit by-and- 
by. At last our patience was rewarded; he suddenly turned in 
our direction, and bore straight down upon us, taking a line which 
would carry him out of the ring between B. and C. 

B. allowed the monster to approach within forty paces, and 
then fired. The shot struck him in one of his front paws and 
infuriated him. He bit at the wounded paw and looked savagely 
around for something to vent his feelings upon. Observing the 
smoke which still hung around B.’s place, he forthwith came 
tearing down upon B. like an incarnate fury. B. gave him his 
second barrel, and hit him, but failed to stop his rush. B. now 
began to look a little anxious, and fumbled with the breech of his 
smooth-bore. At this critical moment, however, C. came to the 
rescue and planted a neat shot in poor Bruin’s body. This turned 
him, just in time for B.’s comfort! The bear was now so sorely 
wounded that he did not seem to know in which direction he was 
heading. He picked himself up and made for the first beater he 
saw. The latter gentleman very wisely, and with marvellous ex- 
pedition, shinned up a tree, which was the very wisest thing he 
could do, for Bruin clearly meant mischief, and was no longer to 
be turned back by a few shouts. Then he chased other beaters 
about, making it exceedingly lively for them, and populating a 
dozen or so of pines with human burdens. But by this time we, 
all burning for the fray, had arrived upon the scene, and poor 
Bruin’s last hour was at hand. He charged B., who seemed to be 
his pet aversion, and was knocked over once more by that un- 
daunted Englishman, Then he made for A., who allowed him to 
approach almost within reach of the muzzle of his gun, and to 
rise upon his hind legs before he pulled the trigger. At the 
sound of the shot over went the much-enduring Mr. Bruin, dead 
as the proverbial mutton, going twice head-over-heels with the 
impetus of the fall, but never moving a limb afterwards. 

Then the beaters approached and surrounded this good bear 
which had made so heroic a fight for its life, and each vied with 
the other in the violence with which he poured forth abuse over 
T2 
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its poor carcase. One would suppose, hearing them, that this 
identical creature was responsible for every ill which had visited 
their village for years; every individual appeared to have his own 
particular private grudge against poor ‘ Mishka,’ and vented his 
wrath in the most shocking language. It was a most fortunate 
circumstance for that bear that he perished before his ears were 
assailed by this outpouring of Russian Whitechapelism. It struck 
me at the time that perhaps the melancholy wolf whose dismal 
howlings I had listened to on the preceding night, might have 
‘gone on like that’ because he had approached too close to the 
village, and had heard the inhabitants swear; this would, un- 
doubtedly, have been quite enough to make any respectable wolf 
howl dismally for the remainder of its natural life. 

So, then, we slew our bear. The writer of this history had no 
hand, as has been seen, in the slaughter. I do not wish to say 
anything unkind about that bear, since he is now dead and cannot 
defend himself, but I did and do think he might have given me 
an equal chance with the others. He was partial, and no bear 
should allow himself to take sides in matters of this sort. It is 
not right and fair. 

Then, accounts being settled, we journeyed back through the 
forest, beneath the magic tracery of the rime-clad pine-trees. At 
Ss we jumped once more into our luxurious kibitki, and arrived 
at St. Petersburg just as the lights were one by one springing out, 
cold and white, into the still lingering daylight. Here we found, 
to our relief, that our friends had not, as yet, donned sable 
garments on our account; indeed, one of these unsympathetic 
individuals was rude enough to observe that he had not remarked 
that our absence had been prolonged ; while another said that he 
had felt no anxiety on our behalf, because he had reflected that 
we were all old enough and ugly enough to take care of ourselves. 
But then, as A. pointed out to B., ugliness is far from being any 
protection to a sportsman when bears are about, as witness the 
behaviour of our late friend, which had charged each time at him 
(B.), whose face, A. said, should have been a protection to him any- 
where if the rule held. 

But B. pretended he wasn’t listening. A. is a good sportsman, 
but a rude fellow, 





FRED. WHISHAW. 

















At the Sign of the Ship. 


N the June ‘ National Review,’ in addition to Mr. Toole’s essay 
on ‘New Humour and Non Humour’ (write on, write ever 
thus, Mr. Toole!) there is a very pleasing study of ‘The New 
Literary Era,’ by Mr. Arthur Waugh. The professional aspect of 
literature engages Mr. Waugh’s attention. He ‘says what he 
ought to have said,’ and is very polite to professionalism, but one 
fancies that he is not in love with it. ‘We have left behind all 
the possibilities of literary sweating,’ he says. Perhaps Mr. 
Besant is not entirely of this opinion. The sommités of literature 
are not ‘sweated,’ but the persons who produce ‘ novelettes,’ and 
many translations, are still paid at rates probably much out of 
proportion to the profits. The reason, as in all cases of ‘ sweating,’ 
is that almost anybody can do the kind of thing—the empty 
novelettes, the artless renderings from the French. This labour 
market is overstocked. If Miss Jones refuses to write two 
hundred pages for thirty pounds, why Miss Smith will do it, and 
no mortal can distinguish between the work of Miss Smith and 
the work of Miss Jones. It is all writing, but none of it is 
literature: it is hardly to be called skilled labour. Therefore 
dealers in these wares will pay the lowest prices, and what is that 
but sweating, and how are you to cure it, as the victims cannot 
strike and howl in the streets? How can you cure it, for the 
world can wag on without halfpenny novelettes and bad trans- 
lations? There is no competition among purchasers for the 
novelettes and the perversions from the French. As far as 
literature is concerned, people who write these, generally speaking, 

should not be writing at all; these things should not be done. 

* * 
* 


Turning to authors more fortunate, by dint of luck or merit, 
one doubts if they ever were much sweated. True, Ronsard 
complains that publishers ‘take everything and give nothing,’ but 
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the Prince of Poets lived on ecclesiastical revenues, and probably 
there was no great purchasing public for the Prince of Poets. 
Rabelais, one feels sure, never heard of royalties; his would 
have been immense. We do not learn that he was opulent, or 
that his publishers made fortunes. In the last century, the 
century of Grub Street, what amazes me is the open hand and 
credulous trust of the booksellers. They were always paying 
Collins, and people like him, a good deal of money for an 
unwritten book, which remained unwritten. Johnson’s virtue was 
not proof against this easy-going arrangement: it was hard work 
for the booksellers to get his various compositions out of the 
doctor, who had received the price. The doctor ‘uniformly 
expressed much regard for the booksellers of London,’ says Mr. 
Boswell. Not quite uniformly ; in his ‘ Life of Savage,’ he speaks 
of ‘the avarice by which the booksellers are frequently incited to 
oppress that genius by which they are supported.’ But ‘ Millar, 
the bookseller, has done very generously by Fielding; finding 
“Tom Jones,” for which he had given him 6001., sell so greatly, he 
has since given him another hundred,’ writes Horace Walpole. 
Do you know any other trade in which such things are done? 
Boswell once said to Johnson that he was ‘sorry he did not get 
more for his dictionary.’ ‘I am sorry, too,’ said the doctor, ‘ but 
it was very well. The booksellers are generous, liberal-minded 
men. The chances of profit on a book he regarded as very 
uncertain. Now if Dr. Johnson was ‘satisfied,’ as he declared 
himself to be, in a letter read aloud in the House of Commons 
(1774), one may doubt whether the booksellers were so very bad, 
after all. 


* * 
* 


After rejoicing over the prosperity of the modern author, Mr. 
Waugh remarks that ‘the ubiquity of the pecuniary estimate’ is 
not a pretty trait in our generation. And, after decrying ‘the 
City of Prague,’ and announcing that ‘to mourn over the collapse 
of Bohemia is sheer affectation,’ in the very next page he 
is pleased to find that ‘among men of letters there is a strong 
tincture of gracious Bohemianism still.’ Clearly that article was 
written by two people at least; there is the original Waugh, of 
p- 511, and the unscrupulous diaskeuast, or interpolator, of p. 512. 
So the Higher Criticism would decide, but, in fact, Mr. Waugh 
wishes both to share 


The song of them that triumph, 
The shout of them that feast— 
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the representatives of the Incorporated Authors’ Society, at 
Chicago; and he also wishes to show his natural disgust at the 
endless talk of royalties and of prices. The natural Mr. Waugh 
is on this side, the Mr. Waugh who wants to be modern, sensible, 
practical, is on the other, ‘over the water,’ at Chicago. ‘Too 
much thought and too much reliance are bestowed on the remu- 
neration. In the case of tried authors, this is only as it should 
be.’ Why on earth should the well-tried author bestow ‘ too much 
thought’ on anything? Mr. Waugh gives a case: ‘The author 
leaves the publisher’s office in careless opulence, and forgets his 
undertaking,’ for which he has been paid in advance. This brings 
the well-tried author to grief, so, it seems, he does bestow ‘ too 
much thought on remuneration,’ and not enough on anything 
else. He has to pay forfeit, or to hand in hasty trash. This way 
of paying for work unbegun was a curse of letters in the last 
century; one is sorry to hear from Mr. Waugh that the habit is 
reviving. Nothing but mischief can come of it; but it is not 
new, it is not a glorious result of the Authors’ Society ; nay, I 
doubt not that the society sets its face against such arrangements. 
But why the giving of too much thought to remuneration is ‘ only 
as it should be,’ in the case of a ‘ well-tried author,’ remains a 
mystery. As to ‘ gracious Bohemianism,’ about which Mr. Waugh 
seems to be in two minds, the phrase probably means this: an 
artist of any kind, even a writer, works primarily for love. In the 
stress of his final fatal labours, Scott said that, were he out of 
debt and happy, he still would do the same. things, but not so 
sedulously. A carpenter, of course, would not work at his craft 
were there no pay, but an author will write, even if he gets little 
or nothing by it. Hence he naturally gives less thought to his 
wages than those who work for wages alone. Wages are not his 
chief preoccupation. This is the ‘ gracious Bohemianism,’ which 
Mr. Waugh seems to applaud on p. 512, after declaring that to 
mourn over the fallen capital of Bohemia is ‘affectation’ on 
p. 511. 


* * 
* 


Here I must seem inconsistent with these noble ideas, and 
defend a béte noire of Mr. Waugh’s, the man who ‘re-collects 
everything he has scribbled, and tries to make a double income 
by a double publication. He is foolish for his pains as well; he 
only fills the public with distrust, and his editors with amuse- 
ment.’ Well, perhaps no mortal collects ‘everything he has 
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scribbled ;’ the whole world would not contain the books that 
should be made. But many men, this most impenitent sinner 
among them, collect a good deal. I don’t know about editors 
laughing; contrariwise, in asking for a set of articles, they 
recommend their later collection. Of course, when the public is 
full of distrust, it does not purchase; then, indeed, it is time to 
desist. But while ‘our kind friends’ absorb the article, why 
should the article be refused to them? Why should ‘a double 
income’ not be made, if there is a double market? The in- 
come is not so very much calculated to excite envy, when all is 
said. In brief I have never been able to understand this wrath 
against collecting scattered efforts; as long as they are thought 
not unworthy by their readers. We are not like the mighty men 
of old: Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and so forth. But their 
example justifies us in placing between the boards of a book 
essays or tales previously scattered. There is no arbiter here but 
the general taste; if people do not want a thing they will not 
buy it, as a general rule. 
* . 
* 

Mr. Waugh next assails a practice rather contemptible. It 
has happened, now and then, that a book of poems, say, was 
published in a small edition, because there was no demand for a 
big one. Time goes on, the author is appreciated, the curious 
pay large sums, comparatively, for a specimen of this little old 
edition, as of ‘Omar Khayyam,’ ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ ‘ Em- 
pedocles on Etna,’ the Tennysons of 1830 and 1833, the original 
Keatses. But now, Mr. Waugh says, ‘a kind of false reputation 
is started,’ by purposely announcing that an edition, perhaps of 
an author quite untried, is to be a very tiny edition. Then it is 
advertised that all the three hundred copies are already sold, 
probably to speculators in rarities, that a new edition is ready, 
and so on. This ground-bait takes, and a bard is ‘boomed.’ 
This ‘would be laughable if it were not undignified, as if un- 
dignified things were, essentially, not laughable. There are just 
reasons, in some cases, for publishing small editions of books with 
a merely antiquarian or historical interest, for example. The 
people who can really enjoy and make use of these are very rare, 
so that there is no chance of selling a large edition. But there 
are also people who will buy, merely because the edition is small, 
and these amateurs are useful: they make the publication of 
such books possible. This is the principle of the Bookish clubs— 
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Roxburghe, Bannatyne, Maitland, Abbotsford, Wodrow, and so 
forth. Many members read none of the books, but their abonne- 
ments enable the book to exist, and exist usefully for the right 
readers. But this is a very different thing from the speculations 
denounced by Mr. Waugh, where the poet makes ‘a corner’ in 
his own work, holds on till it rises in price, and ‘doubles the 
parts of poet and retail dealer.’ But this story is based on 
‘whispers,’ which have not reached me, and may be inventions of 
the enemy. To act thus would really be too troublesome: risky 
also, for there may be a ruinous fall in these poetic stocks. 


* * 
* 

Transactions of this kind, if they exist at all, are a result 
of the commercial spirit in literature. There is, of course, such a 
thing as literary property; that is not exactly a new discovery. 
But there is also such a thing as making far too much noise about 
literary property, till the evening papers simply chink with a 
noise of money earned by Mr. Jones and Mrs. Brown. The sound 
of silver and gold, one fears, is often a mere empty jingle, like the 
noise of scattered money which Jeffrey, that joyous goblin, used 
to cause in the rectory of Mr. Samuel Wesley at Epworth. The 
hungry paragraph maker invents mountains and miracles of 
literary wealth. But this kind of talk goes on increasing, till at 
last poets are said to make ‘ corners’ in their own limited editions. 
It is in much better taste not to talk so much about the circulating 


medium. 
+ * 


* 

This was the chief of what I meant by some recent remarks 
on a Congress of Authors at Chicago. All Congresses and crowds 
are things to keep out of, and I ventured to add that I failed to 
see what Authors wanted with a Congress. ‘We write, and sell 
our writings as well as we can, or as well as we can take trouble 
about selling them, or we employ an agent, and there, surely, 
should be an end of the matter. Well, I hold by these 
opinions, we write ; that is the main thing; that is our art, so to 
speak; we sell our writings as well as we can, that is the com- 
mercial aspect of the profession, and a Congress seems a luxury 
rather than a necessary. To all this an anonymous writer in 
The Author replies at some length, and not in a very lucid 
manner. There are two classes of literary men, he says, ‘the one 
which understands the existence of literary property, and the 
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other which cannot believe or understand that literature is, or 
can be, concerned with a material side, that there exists such a 
thing as literary property.’ Well, I don’t believe in the existence 
of this second class of literary men; I never met one of them, 
never read of one in books ; though I have both met and read of 
literary men who did not dwell on this question of property. 
Burns would not be paid for his songs, but he was paid for his 
earlier poems, and, apparently, gave away most of the money. 
He knew his property was property, but his heart was with 
another kind of treasure. No, never did I meet the author who 
said that literary property does not exist. Never did I meet an 
author who ‘ pretended that no man of genius ever paid the least 
attention to literary property,’ as my critic in The Author asserts 
that some men pretend. ‘Scott ’—well, I know what a mess he 
made of his literary property ; ‘ Byron,’ he began by disdaining it ; 
see ‘ Life of Mr. Murray,’ the publisher. And so of the rest ; 
they did what they could for their material interests. ‘ Who's 
deniging of it, Betsy Prig? Betsy Prig, who’s deniging of it ?’ 
My critic rambles on, ‘ In spite of those names and examples, they 
hold up their hands and point to the sordidness of looking after 
literary property. ‘‘ We sell our wares and there’s an end,” says 
Mr. Andrew Lang. But suppose we do not sell our wares; 
suppose we retain our property and either do not sell it at all 
but keep it, as some men keep house property, or sell it only 
after carefully ascertaining that we get a proper equivalent 
for it ?’ 

Suppose we do let our property, instead of selling it out and 
out; by ‘sell,’ I meant dispose of it to an advantage ; make what 
we can of it; we need not fight about a word. After some com- 
ments very true and obvious, The Author says, ‘There are more 
things about literature than the selling of wares for what they 
will fetch.’ Precisely, there is the making of it, as I said, and 
this is really the important thing. But The Author wanders on: 
‘ Literature is not all standing, hat in hand, with bending knees 
and bowing back, entreating the generosity of the man with the 
bag.’ What in the world has this to do with the matter? When 
an author has written a book, he sends it to his friend the pub- 
lisher. The publisher replies, ‘ Dear Smith, thanks for your MS. 
We are prepared to produce it in such and such a shape, on such 
and such terms.’ Then the author either says, ‘ All right,’ or he 
says, ‘ You offer too much, I'll take so and so,’ or he says he 
would rather have better terms, and the pair agree or disagree, 
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in the latter case the author tries somebody else. But where are 
‘ The bending knees and bowing back’? The criticin The Author 
decides that there is a prejudice against literary men, ‘ as a set 
of needy mendicants . . . . whose only business, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang says, is to sell their wares, and there’s an end.’ I 
did not say anything of the sort. I said, ‘ We write’ (that is 
really our business), ‘ and sell our writings as well as we can.’ A 
needy mendicant does not sell wares at all, except matches 
occasionally ; wares, heaven help you, he has none to sell, sir. A 
tailor, a painter, a billiard-cue maker, a hatter, a dresser of arti- 
ficial flies, a plumber, makes his wares, and sells them as well as 
he can. This does not constitute him a mendicant (as The Author 
appears to think), nay, this is exactly what differentiates him from 
a mendicant. What can The Author mean; why all this talk 
about mendicants ? The whole statement is like the proposition 
that ‘Humpty Dumpty is Abracadabra.’ I say that an author's 
affair is to do his work and dispose of his work ; and The Author 
seems to think that this is equivalent to advice that authors 
should go begging. 

I have a month’s mind to sail to Chicago, and try to explain 
the difference between art and trade, on one hand, and mendicancy 
on the other. But probably the American understands this 
obscure point. Authors really do need a Congress, if many of 
them are bemused in these perplexities, and if the hospitalities of 
Chicago are likely to clear the brain. ‘The relations of authors 
and publishers’ are to be discussed, and one might possibly 
succeed in demonstrating that for two men to sell and buy is not 
exactly the same thing as for one man to beg and for another to 
give. The Congress, I gather, is to ‘assist literature by promoting 
the independence of those who write.’ But are we who write 
‘dependent’ at this hour? In what sense are we ‘dependent,’ 
except as painters, sculptors, hatters, actors, are dependent? We 
are dependent on the public taste, dependent for our commercial 
profits, but we are dependent on no other thing under heaven. 
‘The finest work that the world has ever seen has been produced 
under circumstances of physical and material well being, with a 
reasonable amount of self-respect. All the writers mentioned 
above, to whom must be added such names as Southey, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, have written under 
conditions of comparative independence.’ Assuredly, but how 
can a hundred Congresses at Chicago secure those conditions ? 
Scott had a patrimony, he was an official in Edinburgh, he was 
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Sheriff of the Forest. Byron had originally property in land. 
Dickens was a reporter, then an author. Thackeray had a patri- 
mony, then he wrote in Punch and elsewhere. Lord Lytton had 
lands and gear. Of George Eliot, and Charles Reade, and Wilkie 
Collins, I know less. Mr. Reade had a fellowship at Magdalene. 
Southey lived by histories, and articles in the Quarterly. Words- 
worth chose to be poor, till he got a stamp collectorship. Lamb 
was a clerk in the India Office. Keats, I presume, had a small 
patrimony, and was helped by friends and strangers. Now, how 
can Congresses of Authors get men patrimonies, sheriffships, 
stamp collectorships? As to literary earnings, they only come to 
those whom the public will read; and to them they come, Con- 
gress or no Congress. Authors whose books the world buys in 
sufficient quantities are not ‘ cheated, starved, dependent, humi- 
liated,’ unless as a result of some vice (as in the case of Savage), 
say drink, or some irremediable weakness of character which no 
Congress can cure. No, it is very natural that some authors 
should like to meet, and talk about copyright, and ‘various modes 
of publishing,’ and ‘ syndicate publishing.’ But I fail to see that 
we are more ‘dependent, cheated, starved, humiliated,’ than 
painters, or actors, or professional bowlers, or are more than they 
in the position of mendicants. Perhaps a failure to observe facts 
so obvious means an inability to understand that there is such a 
thing as literary property, and I may not be thought to under- 
stand that, till I see no difference between trade and mendicancy. 


* * 
* 


Among things which Congresses cannot mend, is luck. Some 
books do not seem to have their proper share of luck. The 
people who chance to take them up, read and enjoy them, but theee 
people may be few. I do not remember having seen any reviews 
of a last year’s novel,—‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow,’ by Mr. Anthony Hope, 
nor have I heard it praised. But it is an extremely clever and 
capable novel, in one volume, a novel of society, indeed, and that 
is a kind not much to be commended as a rule, but, for all that, 
an original story, told in an original way. The heroine is 
naughty and successful, and forgiven. With the Marquis, you 
say ‘damn the shoes,’ but to find out why the Marquis troubled 
the Recording Angel with this imprecation, you must read ‘ Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,’ published by Innes & Co. The conversation with 
Mr. Espion, of The Bull’s Eye (an evening paper), alone requites 
the trouble. Also the suggestion about ‘ going to the jury on the 
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cat,’ which was a Manx cat. Mr. Hope is a little like Mr. Norris, 
and has a touch of Trollope, but he is certainly not inferior to 
Mr. Norris, in this work at least, and there are in Trollope many 
good qualities for which this generation is not sufficiently grateful. 
In a very different manner, Mrs. Nesbit’s ‘Grim Tales’ (Innes 
& Co.) deserve praise for really being grim. There is a special 
shudder in each story, and six shudders for a shilling is a generous 
allowance. The psychical details would not always pass with the 
Psychical Society, they are rather pre-scientific. The anecdote 
of ‘Made in Marble, Man Size,’ is difficile & croire. One or two 
of the others stagger credulity, but the novel frisson is there for 
all that. There is plenty of rather undisciplined ‘ go’ and vigour ; 
in brief people who like a ghost, with no nonsense of explanation, 
will do well to purchase ‘Grim Tales,’ but it is not necessary to 
lend them to amateurs in the schoolroom. 


* * 
* 

The following verses by Mr. Nimmo Christie deal with the 
fate of the Rev. Robert Kirk, M.A., minister of Aberfoyle. He 
wrote a work called ‘The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, 
and Fairies,’ in 1691. In 1692 he was found, or rather his body 
was found, on a fairy-hill. He was buried in Aberfoyle Kirkyard, 
but soon afterwards appeared to a kinsman of his, and said that 
he was in. fairyland. One chance he had: he would appear again, 
at the christening of his posthumous child. If, at that moment, 
Graham of Duchray would throw his dirk over the head of the 
phantasm, Mr. Kirk would be restored to human society. He 
came to his tryst, but Duchray was so startled that he forgot to 
throw the dirk, and the minister vanished. To appease his 
manes I have edited his book (a hundred copies were published in 
1815), and have restored the inscription on his empty grave. 


* * 
* 


THE FAIRY MINISTER. 


O gang na near the fairy knowe, 
Whar the Avon-Dhu flows still and deep, 
Whar nae bird lilts upon the bough, 
An’ never fearfu’ leverets leap, 
When the moon shines white like a new-shorn fleece, 
There sport an’ fling the men o’ peace. 
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An’ speak nae ill o’ their elfish work— 

Their een are sharp, an’ their ears are keen ; 
An’ laugh nae loud—in the air they lurk, 

In the breath o’ the brier they float unseen. 
His joy shall dwine an’ his dule shall grow 
Wha tells o’ deeds that the star-beams know. 


I the kirkyard green there stands a stone, 
An’ a learnéd name is carven there; 

But whether he sleeps, beneath, wha’s gane, 
Or whether he dwells some ither where, 

There’s nane can tell, but his fearless pen 

Was wise in the ways o’ the peacefu’ men. 


On the fairy knowe we found him dead, 
A waefu’ end to his unco lear ! 
Nae wound there was on his breist or head, 
But wee, wee laughs saft filled the air, 
Like the buzz o’ a hunder thoosand bees, 
When we left the knowe o’ the men o’ peace. 


An’ when five days they had passed an’ twa, 
Amang the shadows o’ birk an’ aik, 

He stood wha sae late had been ta’en awa’, 
An’ there wi’ ane o’ his kinsmen spake : 

‘ Nae mair, nae mair, shall I walk,’ said he, 

‘Whar the Avon rins by rock an’ lea. 


‘My limbs are bound wi’ an elfin chain 

To a warld that has neither sun nor star, 
Whar never fa’s the gentle rain, 

Whar nae kirk bells or Sabbaths are ; 
Whar nameless thochts in a nameless tongue 
By wild, wee lips are said an’ sung.’ 


Sae, gang na near the fairy knowe, 

Whar the Avon-Dhu flows deep an’ still, 
When a’ the heavens are in a lowe 

Wi’ stars; an’ mind that path an’ hill 
Shall never resound to his step again 
Wha was skilly in ways o’ the elfin men. 


NIMMO CHRISTIE. 


ANDREW LANG. 





